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COMPANY POSITION 
WHERE INSOLVENT 
AGENCY IS SOLD 


Statement to Representatives of Home, 
Franklin, City of New York 
Insurance Companies 








SAFEGUARDING OF RIGHTS 





Field Men Warned Against Obligation 
to Enter or Remain in Purchased 
Agency 





A statement to its representatives 
relative to the purchase of agencies 
which owe money to companies which 
they are unable to pay has been made 
by the Home, Franklin and City of New 
York. In the statement, which reads 
as follows, the position of these com- 
panies is explained: 

“A situation now and then arises in 
connection with an agency which ap- 
pears to be ‘insolvent,’ and unable to 
pay its companies the money (hbal- 
ances) due them, wherein it seems to 
be advisable to arrange for the transfer 
or sale of the agency to some accept- 
able party who will pay for it thus sup- 
plying funds for the liquidation of the 
indebtedness to the companies inter- 
ested. There has been more than one 
instance where a committee of field 
men of the companies concerned (or 
the field man of one such company 
acting alone) has undertaken to sell 
and deliver the agency to a purchaser 
for a considerable sum, applying the 
purchase money as above stated. 

Instructions to Fieldmen 

“No field man of our companies 
should ever be a party to such trangac- 
tion unless it is fully safeguarded and 
clearly understood and provided so as 
not to constitute, either legally or 
ethically a sale of our agency represen- 
tation in consideration of a> payment 
to us of any sum of money or of money 
value. 

“What one (the new agent) buys 
from another (the company) belongs 
to him, and may not at any future time 
be taken from him except with his 
consent and on his own terms. 

“In every such case the purchaser 
should buy from our retiring represen- 
tative and pay him, without obligation 
on our part either to enter or remain 
in the agency thus purchased. Of 
course it can be stated to the prospec- 
tive purchaser of the agency that we 
are willing to appoint fhim as our 
agent, and that we know of no reason 
why we will not remain with him in- 
definitely, but in no case or circum- 
Stances should the transaction be per- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LT© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 








A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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The Unexpected— 


The agent may work along for years 
without learning very much about the com- 
panies he is associated with. The unexpected 
comes up and he learns what company he 
can count on for the needed service. 


= UNION 


Assurance Society, Ltd. 





114 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ................++-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


WF id. ta wlccbenicogen 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


1922 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 








PENN MUTUAL'S 
Toth ANNIVERSARY 
TO BE CELEBRATED 


General Agents’ Association of Com- 
pany to Hold Its Annual Sessions 
May 23-25 








SALESMANSHIP CONVENTION 





Hall on Income; Toulmin on Medical 
Selection; Duryea on Psychology; 
Gill on Selection 





The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Penn Mutual Life is to be celebrated 
by the agents’ association of that com- 
pany in Philadelphia this month. The 
association is thirty-nine years old, and 
the agency committee in charge con- 
sists of William M. Coates, chairman; 
John Bancroft, Edward F. Henson, J. 
Howell Cummings, Samuel B. Stinson, 
S. Pemberton Hutchinson and Benja- 
min Rush. Lincoln K, Passmore, one 
of the veteran executives of the com- 
pany who is to retire after a long and 
distinguished service, will be presiding 
officer at the first day’s session. The 
dates of the convention are May 23-24- 
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On the second day William H. Kings- 
ley will preside in the morning and 
John W. Hamer in the afternoon, 

Long Selling Program 

While the occasion will possess con- 
siderable of sentimental interest a long 
series of selling and business talks is 
on the program, which in part reads 
as follows: 

“The Monthly Income Contract; Its 
Various Adaptations’—J. Elliott Hall. 
Discussions on this subject by J. Wil- 
liam Clegg, J. T. Taylor, C. I. Scott, F. 
M. Kinney and W. H. Wall. 

“Modern Medical Selection; Its 
Phases Reviewed”—Dr. H. Toulmin. 
Discussions by H. C. Bagley, Bolling 
Sibley, J. N. McLean and L. I. Bristol. 

“Recent Extension of Life Insurance 
Service”’—J. B. Gibb. Discussion by 
Paul H. Kremer, C. R. Walker, R. L. 
Mishler, B. G. March and C. R. Bster- 
day. 

“Organizing an Agency’—J. B. Mur- 
ray. Discussion by C. C. Miller, J. B. 
Duryea, G. W. Diggs, Wade Fetzer and 
M. R. Miller. 

“The Psychology of a Sale’—J. B. 
Duryea. Discussion by E. R. Ecken- 
rode, J. W. Godwin, C. J. Iredell, J. H. 
Jefferies, Guy E. Paine and William 
J. Amos. 

“Selection as Viewed by the Super- 
visor”—Harriazon S. Gill. Discussion by 
H. M. Willet, C. F. McCord, C. W. John- 
son, Daniel Duffy and John E. Norman. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Agent Gives Lay-out 
To Philanthropist 


BROAD SCOPE OF INSURANCE 








Endowment Funds and Other Charities 
Protected for Owner of $800,000 
Personal Insurance 





S. W. Sturm, of the Cincinnati agency 
of the Mutual Benefit, has prepared for 
one of his clients who is philanthropic- 
ally inclined a lay-out of guaranteed 
charity insurance which is interesting. 

In the lay-out are these cases: 

$25,000 payable to a specified hospital 
as a part of the Endowment fund of 
that corporation. 

$25,000 payable to a highly reputable 
social agency as part of the Endow- 
ment fund of that corporation. 

$25,000 payable to the Endowment 
fund of a prominent university. 

$2,000 payable to the Endowment 
fund of a specified and duly incorpor- 
ated home for the aged. 

$1,000 payable to the Endowment 
fund of an incorporated fresh air and 
convalescent aid society. 

$5,000 payable to the Endowment 
fund of an incorporated hospital for 
consumptives. 

$5,000 payable to the Endowment 
fund of a specified incorporated or- 
phans’ home. 

$1,000 payable to the Endowment 
fund of a small college. 

$1,009 payable to the Endowment 
fund of an incorporated home for the 
blind. 

This client took $10,000 additional 
insurance at the same time for the 
benefit of his wife. 

The total of these ten policies was 
$100,000, upon which an annual premium 
of $2,992 was prepaid, 

The Mutual Benefit says: 

“Is it not a fact that there are many 
men in this country who would wel- 
come an opportunity to thus generous- 
ly and surely care for their charitable 
obligations? This case shows what can 
be done. Here is a message to men 
of means and charitable impulses. 
They will be glad to know how much 
good they can accomplish in a simple, 
convenient way. 

“Here was a man who already had 
nearly $800,000 of personal insurance 
and was doubtless somewhat lukewarm 
toward further personal insurance. The 
idea of insuring his charities, however, 
caught his interest and resulted in a 
big apvlication. There is a good deal 
in this idea for those who put it into 
practice. 

“In this connection philanthropic men 
should know that premiums on insur 
ance for charitable purposes are ex- 
empt from Federal taxation, provided 
such premiums together with any 
other charitable expenditures do not 
exceed 15% of gross income.” 





LIFE INSURANCE 

If you have a mortgage on the 
home, it will lift it. 

If you do not own a home, it 
will buy one. 

If you wish to borrow from the 
bank, your life insurance will be 
advantageous. 

If you are unable to borrow 
elsewhere, you can secure money 
on your policy. 

If you own your home, an in- 
come policy payable yearly or 
half-yearly will pay the taxes. 

If you do not wish to buv a 
home, a monthly income policy 
will pay the rent.—St. Paul 
Agenev Bulletin of Provident 
Life & Trust. 











MOVES TO BORDEN BUILDING 

Theodore A. Peyser, of the North- 
western Mutual Life, has moved into 
the new Borden Building, 350 Madison 
avenue. New York. The new offices 
present a more advantageous position 
from which to conduct the business. 


San Jacinto Life 
Building Dedicated 


CEREMONIES ARE IMPRESSIVE 








Bronze Tablet is Unveiled; Former 
Governor Hobby and Other Promi- 
nent Men Make Addresses 





Two events were celebrated in Beau- 
mont, Texas, on April 21. One was the 
eighty-sixth anniversary of the victory 
of General Sam Houston over the Mexi- 
cans, and the other was the dedication 
of the fifteen-story building of the San 
Jacinto Life Insurance Company. The 
ceremonies at the foot of the new build- 
ing started on schedule time, with the 
unveiling of a bronze tablet in the cor- 
nerstone. Former Governor W. P. Hobby 
in glowing terms dedicated the building. 
John A. Mobley, of Houston, made an 
eloquent address with appropriate re- 
marks concerning the San Jacinto Life’s 
new enterprise. 

The services were begun with an 
invocation by Dr. A. E. Booth, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church. This was fol- 
lowed by a girl’s chorus. An official 
welcome was extended to the visitors 
by Mayor Steinhagen. Mayors J. P. 
Logan, of Port Arthur, and W. L, Lea, 
of Orange, made appropriate responses. 
American and Texan flags hid the 
bronze tablet from the public view, until 
they were drawn aside by Miss Anne 
Hargrove and Miss Eleanor Wier. 

Ground for the new building at Or- 
leans and Fannin streets was broken on 
May 25, necessitating moving the pres- 
ent home of the company sixty feet 
from the corner. The steel frame work 
is practically completed and three con- 
crete floors have already been made. 
The building is expected to be ready 
for occupancy before September 1, and 
will have a six-foot course of polished 
Vermont granite with a facing of Bed- 
ford stone. 

The building when completed, to- 
gether with the present structure, which 
will be retained by the company, will 
represent an investment of $1,000,000. 
The contractors are James Stewart & 
Co., Inc., of New York and Houston. 

The officers of the company are: H. 
M. Hargrove, president; W. H. Stark, 
C. H. Moore and I. R. Bordages, vice- 
presidents; J, S. Edwards, secretary; 
B. R. Norvell, treasurer; Oliver J. Todd, 
attorney; Dr. D. S. Wier, medical direc- 
tor, and J. F’. Gilbert, agency director. 





NEW DIRECTOR 


The directors of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, at their 
regular meeting elected William R. 
C. Corson a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Colonel William 
C. Skinner. 

Mr. Corson is vice-president and 
treasurer of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company. He 
was born in New York City in 1870 and 
came to live in Hartford in 1873. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1891. 
He was secretary of the Eddy Electric 
Company of Windsor before coming to 
Hartford in 1901 as a consulting engi- 
neer. He is a director of the Hartford- 
Aetna National Bank, of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company, of the Hartford County Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company and of the 
Hartford Retreat for the Insane. He is 
secretary and a director of the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf. Also he is 
secretary and trustee of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum and of the Watkinson Li- 
brary. He is a warden of Trinity (Epis- 
copal) Church, 

Mr. Corson is a member of the Hart- 
ford Club, the Hartford Golf Club and 
the Yale Club of New York City. He 
belongs to the Connecticut Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Electro- 
Chemical Society and the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. He was 
treasurer of the Near East Relief drive 
in 1919, 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy 
years of its history has ever enjoyed—be- 
cause of its square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the good will 
of its policyholders, the confidence and 
esteem of the insuring public, and the loyalty 


of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 




















A Purely Mutual Organization 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Seventy-Seventh Annual Statement 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Balance Sheet, January 1, 1922 


Securities at Market Value as furnished by Insurance Department, 
State of New York 





ASSETS 
MOR TUAS 3. cs scecisceccseos 
Mortgage Loans ... . 
Policy Loans ....... - 
Collateral Loans 2,301, 





Liberty Bonds and Victory 
NOLES ..srcccvecccccovcescece 120,628,900.00 
Government, State, Province, 

County & Municipal Bonds 155,439,933.50 


Railroad Bonds ....... aeaaae 1,524,487.07 
Miscellaneous Bonds and 
IOOUE os <sscrecece daveudees + _7,325,003.00 
MOR sauaaaadcadanscanme ene 11,067,144.16 
Uncollected and Deferred 
PP OMIUIOE — 5 coc exceuudeesena 14,674,443.08 
Interest, and rents due and 
MOCTUER, “BCs si cedncscvevas 13,280,399.90 
DOL siiesevcseccssmaccgaca’ $952,632,138.80 





LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserve ..........0... $787,157 ,463.00 
Other Policy Liabilities...... 28,527 ,025.08 
Premiums, Interest and- 
Rentals prepaid .......... 4,361,995.18 
ante, Salaries, Rentals, 7 
ROGUES, sOtCi cose scssccesss 9,037.63 
Additional Reserves ........ tes, 


dd 7,485,874.00 
Dividends payable in 1922.. 42,287,368.71 
MWD di Scdiencescrerediaree 59,303,179.00 


Reserves, special or surplus 
funds not included above. 15,960,196.20 


DOUEy cusitenvavceareveussd $952,632,138.80 





Paid to and on Account of Policy-holders during 1921. . .$124,308,409.00 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1921 under Policy Contracts 40,871,382.00 


Loaned on Parnis during’ 1021). «65 6c sics co ooe boosie oe 15,004,330.00 
Loaned on Mortgages for housing purposes during 1921. 9,646,991.00 
Loaned on Business Property during 1921.............. 11,358,909.00 


The earning power of Ledger Assets, including Cash in Bank, advanced 


0.16% during the year. 
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Forced Investments 
Strongly Condemned 
By Commissioners 


INJURE COMPANY STABILITY 





True Function of Insurance Laws is to 
Safeguard Assets of Companies 
and Policyholders 





St. Louis, May 2—Samuel Untermyer 
can sit up and take notice of this reso- 
lution introduced in the Commissioners’ 
Convention by Commissioner Hobbs, of 
Massachusetts. 

“Resolutions relative to legislation 
concerning the investments of insur- 
ance companies; 

“Whereas it has been brought to the 
attention of the Convention that sev- 


eral states during the past year have 
contemplated legislation whereby in- 
surance companies or certain classes 
of insurance companies would be re- 
quired to invest certain proportions of 
their assets in designated forms of in- 
vestment or in securities and invest- 
ments having their location or origin 
in such states and 

“Whereas such regulations in our 
opinion are calculated to have a serious 
effect upon the stability and proper 
functioning of the companies affected, 

“Resolved, (1), that the Convention 
is of the opinion that the true function 
of investment laws is to safeguard the 
investment of the funds of insurance 
companies in order to insure, so far 
as possible, the prompt and faithful 
discharge of their obligations; 

“(2) That the introduction of require- 
ments that investments be made in 
local securities invites retaliatory action 
by other states; 

“(3) That such requirements and 
others to the effect that investments 
be made in certain named classes of 
securities interfere with the operation 
of the economic law of supply and 
demand and on the one hand tend to 
create an artificial super-abundance of 
funds in the favored channels of in- 
vestment and on the other hand tend 
to confine the investments of insur- 
ance companies to less profitable and 
less desirable securities than they 
might otherwise obtain; 

“(4) That the imposition of such re- 
quirements forces upon the companies 
an artificial policy of investment which 
renders it difficult to obtain a fair 
profit on their investments and to main- 
tain their funds in such condition as 
the necessities of their business re- 
quire; 

“(5) That the result must inevitably 
be a loss to stockholders and policy- 
holders, an increase in the cost of in- 
surance and an augmented risk of 
forced liquidation. 

“(6) And be it further resolved that 
the Convention record itself as of the 
opinion that the soundness and effi- 
ciency of insurance, companies and the 
prompt payment of their obligations is 
of paramount importance to the com- 
munity wherein they make insurance 
upon property and lives and that the 
legislatures of the several states should 
aim at maintaining that soundness and 
efficiency rather than ‘seek to divert 
their funds to uses inconsistent there- 
with.” 





MACCABEE MEMBERS TRANSFER 

The transfer campaign for the Mac- 
cabees is now being successfully con- 
ducted in this state by the C. A. Owen, 
Jr., Insurance Service Company. John 
E. Owen is state transfer manager with 
headquarters at Buffalo. From January 
1 to March 15, a total of 7,300 members 
had been transferred to sounder rate 
plans. 





PRIDDY IN NEW QUARTERS 

Lawrence Priddy is now located in 
Suite 1734-43, the Equitable Building, 
at 120 Broadway, having moved this 
week from his former quarters at 149 
Broadway. 
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In the Olympian days the news of the world was 
difficult to get. Newspapers were not in vogue and 
gossipers had a hard time of it. Although they had a 
fine site for a broadcasting station on top of Mount 
Olympus and satisfactorily controlled the lightning so 
that arrestors were not necessary, they hadn’t figured 
out the value of the radio. What they did do, however, 
was to make a crack in Olympus so that Vulcan could 
shoot his vapor forth. Then they got their hands on an 
old hag, glossed her over, called her a prophetess and 
sat her near this fissure. Her job was to look into the 
deep hole and get the answer to all questions put to 
her. She guessed right so often they believed she was 
inspired. Many times they bribed her to find out what 
the future held in store. All this has been done away 
with. Modern people thinking of the future think, also, 


of life insurance. It is the one, bright, reassuring 


comfort. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Ask Reconsideration 
Of Reserve Action 


—— 


COMMISSIONERS’ RESOLUTION 





Condemns “Certain Massachusetts Life 
Interests in Defeating” Prelimi- 
nary Term Legislation 





St. Louis, May 1.—The following reso- 
lution was offered to the convention of 
insurance commissioners today and re- 
ferred to a committee. Commissioner 
C, W. Hobbs, of Massachusetts, said 
that in view of the fact that the resolu- 
tion was going to a committee he would 
not make comment on it at this time, 

“Whereas the Legislature of the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
upon repeated occasions defeated legis- 
lation looking to the amendment of the 
law relating to the reserves of life in- 
surance companies, thereby excluding 
from operation in the state many 
worthy companies of other states that 
value their policies on the preliminary 


term method in accordance with the 
laws of their own state; and 
“Whereas, in the opinion of the mem- 
bers; of this convention, it is unfair to 
companies of other states and violative 


. of the comity that should exist between 


the states; 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this 
convention condemns the action of cer- 
tain Massachusetts life insurance inter- 
ests in defeating this progressive legis- 
lation and requests the Massachusetts 
Legislature to reconsider its action.” 





STATUS WHERE LAWS CONFLICT 





Matter of Imposing Restrictions on 
Beneficiaries Brings Subject Before 
Commissioners’ Convention 





St. Louis, May 1—Assistant Counsel 
Sam T. Swanson, of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, wrote a letter to Henry 
F. Tyrrell, legislative counsel of that 
company, which was read to the com- 
missioners. In part it said: 

“Where the law of a state authorizes 
corporations operating therein to im- 
pose restrictions upon the rights of 
beneficiaries, I think it extremely doubt- 
ful whether policies issued by that 
corporation in another state are sub- 
ject to the laws of its domicile, par- 
ticularly where the laws of the domi- 
ciles conflict either with the statutes 
or policy of the state where the insur- 
ance is issued.” 

Personally, Assistant Counsel Swan- 
sen thought that the Massachussetts act 
of March 25, 1921, is clear and a good 
one on this subject, except that it 
should be made applicable to all cor- 
porations. 





J. S. McCARGAR DEAD 





Veteran E. A. Woods Agency Producer 
Insured 1,358 Lives for Over 
$2,350,000 





Pittsburgh, Pa, May 2—The BE. A. 
Woods Agency is mourning the loss 
of one of its most honored members, 
J. S. McCargar, general agent at Belle- 
fonte, who died last Sunday at the age 
of 69 years. “Grandpap,” as he was 
affectionately known by his fellow 
workers, was born in Bellefonte, August 
13, 1853. He joined the Woods agency 
in 1889 and was a charter member of 
the five year corps of the Veteran 
Legion of the Woods. He became a 
member of the 10 year corps in 1910, 
the fifteen year corps in 1914 and re- 
cently finished 20 years of continuous 
service with the Woods Agency. 

In that 20 years service Mr. McCar- 
gar insured 1,358 lives for more than 
$2,350,000 with deposit of $91,000. He 
qualified for the Eastern Century Club 
in 1913 and every year since. He at- 
tended the Golden anniversary conven- 
tion in 1909 and quallified as a Jubilee 
hustler, 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- — 


serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 

In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 

Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 

Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were. $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 


moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Life Income Idea 
Should Be Popularized 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATION 








Brennan, Chairman Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis, Urges Educa- 
tion in Sound Investment 





“If public confidence in business is 
going to be maintained, if it is to be 
kept from developing into suspicion of 
all business, the public must be edu- 
cated and protected,” said E. J. Bren- 
nan, chairman of the Better Business 
Bureau in St. Louis, in an address be- 
fore the St. Louis agency of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company, 
The Better Business Bureaus of the As- 
sociated Advertising Club of the World 
are doing a great deal to create good 
will for life insurance by their con- 
sistent propaganda against speculative 
and fake investments. Extracts from 
Mr. Brennan’s paper follow: 

The first consideration in the pur- 
chase of nearly all life insurance is to 
furnish protection to dependents when 
the bread-winner has been taken away. 
That is why it is bought. That is the 
fundamental inducement held out by 
the salesman. But does it always pro- 
tect? Does it always continue to stand 
as a bulwark between the loved ones 
left behind and the grim realities of 
everyday life? Does it provide food, 
clothing and shelter for the bereaved 
wife and children? Does it serve to 
educate orphaned children and equip 
them properly for gainful toil when they 
must make their own way in the world? 

There are no definite statistics to tell 
us whether it does or not, but the sad, 
heartrending experiences of those who 
come in contact with widows and or- 
phans lead to the belief that a great 
part of the life insurance money that 
is paid in a lump sum finds its way into 
the pockets of men and women who 
with alluring and enticing offerings of 
easily acquired wealth, lie in wait for 
the unwary. 

They pursue their selfish way unde- 
terred by any restraint but that of pos- 
sibly falling into the toils of the law. 
Many of them have counted the cost (to 
themselves) beforehand and have so 
framed their scheme that they are 
within the law. They are morally and 
legally guilty, but the case cannot be 
proved against them. 

Law Not Effective 


Law as a deterrent of investment 
frauds is without any great effect. All 
it can do is punish the guilty and by 
imprisonment remove him from society, 
thereby protecting it from his machina- 
tions for atime. But, his sentence com- 
pleted, he comes forth to prey again 
on the defenseless. 

There is one law, however, in force 
in this and many other states, that is 
aimed not at the punishment of the 
offender but rather to prevent his opera- 
tions. This law is popularly known as 
the Blue-Sky Law. It provides that 
before securities can be offered for sale, 
a permit must be secured. This means 
that the proper state official can investi- 
gate the character of the organization 
and the organizers and can cause the 
promoters to furnish him information 
about the company’s assets and affairs 
under oath. While this does not give 
assurance that any company securing a 
license will be a success, if the law 
were strictly enforced, it would mean 
that many a fraudulent and worthless 
proposition could not be sold. The trou- 
ble is this law is not enforced. In many 
cases, it is disregarded entirely, 

Some will say that he who gambles 
and loses gets what he deserves. That 
is true as a general proposition, but not 
every person who gambles or plays with 
loaded dice knows what he is doing. 
The vast majority do not know they are 
fambling or even speculating. They 
think they are investing, that is, put- 
ting their money where it will be safe. 

If they thought they were even taking 
'@ chance with the principal, they would 
hot do it. 


If public confidence in business is 
going to be maintained, if it is to be 
kept from developing into suspicion of 
all business, the public must be edu- 
cated and protected. No greater harm 
to the stability of business can be done 
than the widespread fleecing of inves- 
tors. Banks and legitimate investment 
dealers are each year putting forth more 
and more effort tended to educate and 
protect the public. Newspapers and 
periodicals are showing by actual 
stories, the result of lack of care and 
caution in making investments. Finan- 
cial publications are doing everything 
in their power to stem the tide. But, 
there is one class of business that can 
do as much, if not more, than all others. 
It is life insurance. It can do a lot to 
popularize the payment of the principal 
of life insurance in portions, distributed 
over a period of time long enough to 
effectuate the purpose of the assured, 
that is, provide for his dependents when 
he is gone. I realize insurance com- 
panies are doing much along that line 
now, but their efforts can be increased. 
It may be said that to attempt to direct 
the prospect as to how he shall have 
the insurance paid to the beneficiary 
will interfere with sales. On the con- 
trary, the very reason for making the 
suggestion may be used as an added 
argument for the need of insurance and 
for more insurance. Ten thousand dol- 
lars looks big as a lump sum, but $57.50 
a month for twenty yeais seems insig- 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Compan 

$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 

Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


in America, writing 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








Yet they are the same, ITam_ tion with Government War Risk Insur- 
taking these figures because they are ance. Many a man who could afford to 
the ones I am familiar with in connec- 
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Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 


Total Gross Premiums.......... 
Total Dividends ..............- 1,065.30 





Excess of Dividends over Premi- 
CD ca Cakiots chee eebaceias 


Home Office 
Building 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A’ policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 
Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 
Period covered: Entire Company history 


Amount of Policy........... . - $2,000.00 

Additions purchased with $341.83 
POCRROMED ccc ccccccccceciccss. GR 

Dividends taken in Cash........ 556.86 


Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary. .......$2,993.86 
Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) ........... 672.39 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . .$2,321.47 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





95,000,000 





do so, would not be content with $5,000 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World. 


In Assets . In Business Placed In Service to the Public 
Greatest } In Income Greatest 2In Business Gained Greatest In Reduction of Mortality 
In Gain of Each Un Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1921 
Assets - - - - - - - - - $1,115,583,024.54 


Larger than those of any other Insurance Company in the World. 


Increase in Assets during 1921 - - - - $134,669,937.37 
Larger than that of any other Insurance Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - - - - - - $1,068,341,845.04 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - $47,241,179.50 

Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1921 $897,949,212 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any other Company in the World. 

Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1921 $666,840,395 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1921 - - - $1,564,789,607 
A larger amount placed in one year than by any other Company in the World. — 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1921 - - - - - $625,695,325 
A larger gain in one year than that made by any other Insurance Company in the 
World. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - - $7,005,707,839 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (that is exclusive of Industrial) Insurance in Force $3,892,267,274 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1921 - - 25,542,422 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies “ - - - 1,642,425 

Number of Claims paid in 1921 - - - - - 323,531 


Averaging one claim paid for every 27 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1921 - - “ - $91,348,472.98 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $630.16 a minute of each business day of 8 
hours. 


Reduction in Industrial mortality in 10 years, 31.9 per cent. 


Typhoid Fever reduction, 71 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 49 per cent.; Heart disease, 


19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 30 per cent.; Infectious diseases of chil- 
dren, nearly 37 per cent. 


Death Rate for 1921 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1922, nearly : - . $16,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 2,136,000 visits in 1921, free of charge to sick Indus- 
7+ ggiaaieaaraaaaa including 18,984 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 


Metropolitan men distributed over Twenty-five Millions of pieces of literature 
on health— 


Bringing the total distribution to over 238,000,000 exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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insurance if he realized it would furnish 
only about $29 a month to support his 
dependents for twenty years. 

Again, life insurance companies can 
go a long way to increase the demand 
for those policies that are essentially 
savings in character. But, above all 
else, they can perform a mission to the 
people they serve by educating them 
in three fundamentals of investment. 
The first is that no person who is solely 
dependent for a livelihood on income 
from investments, should ever, under 
any circumstances put his money into 
any security of any form or character 
that is not absolutely safe as to prin- 
cipal, that such a person should disre- 
gard rate of dividend and look only to 
the guarantee of principal. The second 
is the marketability of securities, that 
some cannot be sold in a general market 
in case of need, that some are not ac- 
ceptable collateral for bank loans. The 
third is that no investor should carry 
all his eggs in one basket. 


Companies Set Good Example 


Insurance companies have in their 
own operation the greatest example of 
safe investment. If they could only tell 
the public what securities to buy and 
how and why, they would accomplish 
much toward circumventing the stock 
pirate and investment crook. Finally, 
insurance companies possess an organi- 
zation that can reach down to the hum- 
blest individual. Recently, I was sur- 
prised to learn there are approximately 
one thousand life underwriters in the 
city of St. Louis. On top of that I 
learned that one company alone had a 
policy on every third person of this city. 
It is safe to say that one company alone 
is some time or other in contact with 
every person who, in the past, has been 
the prey of the seller of fraudulent and 
worthless securities. Multiply and dupli- 
cate that by all the companies operat- 
ing in St. Louis and the opportunity to 
be in touch with people who need pro- 
tection is almost perfect. 

After all, people do not want to throw 
their money away, They do not want 


to gamble. Give them the chance of 
finding out about what they are buying 
and the great majority will take the 
road of safety. But the public is not 
satisfied to be told the proposition they 
are being solicited to buy is no good, 
that they will lose if they go into it. 
Deep down in everyone is the belief he 
is capable of taking care of himself and 
his money. Convictions are formed 
through information and the only way 
people will be led away from the bad 
is by supplying them facts from which 
they can form their own conclusions. 
That is the basic idea on which the 
Better Business Bureau’s “Before You 
Invest—Investigate” service is founded. 
It is at the service of insurance sales- 
men who come in contact with pros- 
pects about to go into a venture the 
salesman feels is unsafe but about 
which he has no particularized or defi- 
nite knowledge. 





LITTLE ROCK BRANCH OFFICE 

The Missouri State Life has opened 
a branch office at Little Rock, Ark., 
headquarters at 218 Boyle Building. 
James A. Preston is in charge of the 
branch as acting manager. He was 
formerly at the home office in St. Louis. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
75TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 1) 


“Life Insurance Fortifies) Business” 
—F. H. Garrigues. Discussion by 
George Benham, A. B. Chalmers, E. G. 
Branch, C. M. March. 


“The Practical Sida of Selling. How 
We Do It.” Discussion by these lead- 
ers: L. M. Gillette, Thomas M. Scott, 
O. H. Shepard, Fred R. Wood, W. O. 
Cord, L. D. Dix and Herman H. Weil. 

On the night of May 25th a banquet 
will be held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
with President George K. Johnson 
presiding. 








Statement of December 31, 1921 


RO screenees . .$1,897,001.00 
Capital Stock (Common)...... .. 500,000.00 
Capital Stock (Preferred)....... 174,600.00 
eee dite hens nies 50,000.00 
Undivided Profits ...... - 67,706.09 


Gain in Assets During Last Six Months of 1921 
Approximately $500,000.00 


More Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before. 


Accounts of insurance companies earnestly solicited. 





THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 


ALL ITS BENEFITS, is uns sed f 
<<th cl Gt uae jurpas lor net low cost and care of inter 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 

















More Than 1 1\ 4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1922 
IE 5 heciiia dads 0 xed aeR en umeaned<vadedeeece $5,614,764 $10,279,663 $28,295,931 
WOR, Sl OUI vu ncccuceneeancaaaccaceenes 371,106 613,615 1,294,394 
pe Te ee, errrrererercrr rT rier oe $49,245,028 $89,596,833 $265,197 626 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missourt. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IF YOU LIVE IN OHIO 
AND 
IF YOU DESIRE TO ESTABLISH DIRECT 
LOCAL GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR CITY 


Address: 
Manager of Agencies Or 
111 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. J. Strickland, 
Supervisor of Agencies, 
Elyria, Ohio 




















FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 
new business result of 1920. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 

A few agency openings for the right men. . 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














D, J. Van Dyke, Utica agency 
Optional supervisor of the Connecticut 
Annuity Mutual, is making an effec- 
Contract tive sales talk on that com- 

pany’s Optional Annuity En- 
dowment at Age 65 contract, 

He states: “You will probably notice 
in this little story, quite a lot of mys- 
tery, allowing the prospect to get curi- 
ous and ask questions, as to the ‘b4 
class,’ and you will also notice that I 
have not made any mention of the cost 
of this policy.” The following is his 
presentation on the Ten Unit basis: 

“Mr. Doe, I came to see you in regard 
to a proposition that is interesting most 
of the young men of business ability to- 
day. You realize, that what you and I 
depend upon is our earning power; and 
if we lose it, we are immediately up 
against a tough game, Now, my propo- 
sition is designed to take care of that 
earning power of yours or mine. Sup- 
pose you lose your earning power to- 
day, how much money would it take to 
keep you going the rest of your life? 
One hundred dollars per month would 
not be any too much, and that would 
be quite a come down from your pres- 
ent salary of say $1,800 or $2,000. 

“Now, Mr. Doe, if you are not to be 
in the 54 ‘class’, you will have to save 
money and you will have to begin now. 

“Do you realize that only ten men in 
a hundred are able to take care of them- 
selves at age 65, according to accepted 
statistics? My proposition takes care 
of that also. 

“If you will deposit a small amount 
of your present salary in our company, 
which, by the way, is one of the strong- 
est financial institutions in the country, 
we will promise that, if after making 
your first deposit, you become totally 
disabled and lose your present earning 
power, we will replace your salary with 
a pension of $1,200 per year. Now, if 
you do not become disabled, we will 
guarantee to pay you at Age 65 an in- 
come equal to an investment of $20,000 
at 6%. Mr. Doe, wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing, in case of your dropping out pre- 
maturely, to give your wife and family 
an income of $100 a month, which will 
educate the children and put them in 
the world where they can take care of 
themselves. 

“Mr. Doe, there is one sad thing about 
my proposition, in that there are so 
many men who can’t buy it on account 
of some physical impairment. Our com- 
pany is very strict about the men to 
whom they sell this proposition. If you 
go to see Dr. Blank, with me, we can 
tell if you can buy it, and if so, you can 
make your first deposit. Should you be- 
come disabled tomorrow, you will be 
safe, No one likes being a dependent, 
and J am sure you don’t want to be 


one.’ 
* ¢ 8 


In April, 1901, the Mutual 
Benefit issued a policy for 
$1,000 on the 20-Payment 
Life plan on a 33-year-old 
farmer. This man _ pros- 
pered and ten years later in 1911 took 
$10,000 additional insurance in the Mu- 
tual Benefit at age 43. In November, 
1921, he applied for $19,000 additional 
Mutual Benefit insurance at age 54. 

His physical examination was satis- 
factory. The Home Office, however, 
had confidential information indicating 
that the applicant had applied to sev- 
eral other companies in August, No- 
vember and December, 1921, and that 
an unsatisfactory condition of his heart, 
blood pressure and kidneys had been 
detected. The trouble was apparently 
of an intermittent nature. 

This confidential information, of an 
absolutely trustworthy character, cou- 
pled with the applicant’s age caused the 
Mutual Benefit to decline his application 


Declined for 
Confidential 
Reasons 


agent connected 


notwithstanding the favorable medical 
examination referred to. 

On February 22, 1922, the company re- 
ceived the fol!owing letter from the 
agent who wrote the case: 

“You will recall some correspondence 
in December, 1921, concerning Mr. ——, 
whose application you declined on con- 
fidential information. I have just learn- 
ed today that this party has suffered a 
seizure of something like apoplexy and 
is not expected to live very long, which 
tends to further establish the recog- 
nized fact that our medical directors 
know what they are doing.” 

The insured died of heart disease on 
February 24, 1922, and the claim under 
his two Mutual Benefit policies was 
promptly paid to his executors. The 
company says: 

“Sometimes the company, finds itself 
constrained to decline cases like the 
above one and is unable because of the 
confidential nature of its information to 
give any reason to the agent therefor. 
Suffice it to say that the company is 
actuated, at all times, by no other 
purpose than to give the agent, his 
prospect and the prospect’s dependents 
a square deal all the way around. If 
agents occasionally must take a declina- 
tion on faith, cases like the above one 
show that their faith is well founded.” 

” ao a 


The psychology of life 
Death Blazes insurance means having 

Trail for the prospect in a proper 

the Agent or receptive frame of 

mind before asking him 
to affix his signature to an application 
for insurance. Generally an agent faces 
the problem of creating his own atmos- 
phere by virtue of the logic and force 
of his salesmanship arguments. He 
starts cold and develops his own re- 
sistance breaking powers. Only oc- 
casionally is the path for selling life 
insurance blazed in advance by some- 
thing entirely foreign to the direct ef- 
forts of the agent. The coming of death 
into a family or business circle is one 
of these aids which largely destroys 
opposition to the purchase of insurance 
protection. 

A prominent and successful young 
with a New York 
agency who specializes upon writing 
the personnel of large corporations, 
finds that a death notice of an’ employe 
furnishes him with an excellent lead. 
Not only the departed’s near relatives 
more keenly than ever realize the value 
of life insurance, but those with whom 
he came in contact daily in his business 
associations. Thought is given invol- 
untarily at such periods to considera- 
tions of loved ones. The situation in 
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Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut Street 














Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 






ss cng sd dd cee edad ded eae raser Ctnebs ONS Clad DEES TET CRUREUT ETOAC OnSeeIee $ 28,308,449.13 
Oe Ee CE TT 25,109, 146.04 
Capital and Surplus.. $ 3, 199,303. 09 
Insurance in Force....... 3 214,188, 461.00 
Payments to Policyholde se 1,897,435. 45 
Total Payments to Policyholderg since Organization....................0065 $27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 




















a large office is .mus peculiarly favor- 
able for the © .rance of the life agent 
The ageuc promr*iag this item has in 
severa! inwiauvces sold protection with- 
in the snace of a week to ten or more 
bufiness cesociates of a person who 
has passed on. 


The Psychology 
of Selling 


Life Insurance 


By E. K. Strong, Jr. 
Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship. 





GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


Edward A. Woods sets the seal 
of his approval on this soundest of 
psychological studies in  under- 
writing when he says: “One of the 
greatest services the staff of the 
Carnegie School has contributed 
to the entire group of Life Insur- 
ance salesmen, is the series of 
books that is now coming out 
through Harper’s.” 


COMPANY 


If you are not already the owner 
of this strong link in the series, 
use the coupon, and receive your 
copy by return mail. 


Use this coupon to order. 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
DWILL PAY. THEM WELL 


Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
Send me a copy of The Psycho- 
logy of Selling Life Insurance, by 
E. K. Strong, for which I am send- 
ing you four dollars and ten cents. 


($4.10). 


Name 
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| HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 New York 




















Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


WOME TD: «cc nnctineatesaneiackares $6,990,547 

Pa ——— -. te der at a 

e 8 ° their eneficiaries in eat 

Our Policies provide for: Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
” — SS ee 4,740,340 

Do mount added to the Insurance 
uble Indemnity, Net Inte — sansresseasssecce 2,121,307 

e ene e et ewe ncome from Invest- 
Disability Benefits, =f} ment, oe eeeeeeceeeceerecseens 1,964,080 


($642, 638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 

Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 

Insurance in Force...... saseseee SEE 


Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 





For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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A Life lesiaiite Program 


Contributed by H. O. Smith, District Agent, and A. C. Miller, 
Denver, Connecticut Mutual 











The following outline will show how 
I have tried to get my ideas of a life 
insurance program to my policyholders 
in cases where I realize that the old 
style method of selling lump sums leads 
me into conditions beset with time-worn 
objections which make selling difficult. 

I approach the young man who is 
married and find in many instances that 
one or two thousand dollars of life in- 
surance taken two or more years ago 
is the excuse he makes for not being 
able to pay for any more. It would 
seem that in the majority of these cases 
there has been no thought of a pre- 
arranged plan or program of buying so 
as to obtain the greatest protection for 
the amount of money he is able to ex- 
pend for this purpose. I proceed as 
follows: 

“Mr. Anderson, we have worked out 
a plan which I think fits into a man’s 
general scheme of living in fine style. 
I do not propose to sell you a few 
thousand dollars of life insurance, and 
feel that I have done my duty toward 
you. Rather, I want to explain to you 
my life insurance program. 

“Every decent man wants to be sure 
that when he quits this world his cur- 
rent bills, those little debts and the 
obligations of his last illness, will be 
wiped out and will not be an embarrass- 
ment for his family. The amount neces- 
sary for this purpose varies with every 
man and will vary at different periods 
during his lifetime, but let us assume 
arbitrarily that this condition will re- 
quire $1,000 in cash. I have termed 
this amount the “square up.” Ih other 
words, this amount of money will put 
your family, so far as you are con- 
cerned, on a firm footing with the world 
at your death. 

“Again, every man would like to make 
sure that his family will have an income 
for a term of years after his death. 
How much we can make this amount 
of income, or how long we can extend 
it into the future varies with each man, 
but we must make a start. Let us as- 
sume your family will need at least $50 
a month. I know that, for a wife with 
two children, this amount is small, but 
we hope the time will come soon when 
you will be able to increase that amount 
of income and make it for her entire 
lifetime. At this moment we are as- 
suming it is to be continued for only 
ten years after your death. Thus far, 
therefore, we have the following needs 
to take care of: 


SGUAPO UP ...occcccicccsccchiOOO 
$50 a month for ten years 5,200 


“Mr. Anderson, we have considered 
until this moment two of the most vital 
circumstances which your widow will 
have to face sometime. We have taken 
care of them by clearing away your 
obligations and providing a minimum 
income for your family. You will soon 
be p'anning for the education of your 
children and it is right that you should 
so plan. It has been estimated that 
only thirty-one persons out of 5,000,000 
who have had no schooling ever attain 
to distinction. 

“The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has developed a special 
educational plan by which you can as- 
sure the necessary fund for a college 
education for your two children. Under 
this plan, in case of your ear'y death, 
we hold this fund until your son is 
eighteen years of age, paying your 
wife interest in the meantime, which 
will help buy clothes and high school 
books. Then on September 1, following 
the eighteenth birthday, we will pay to 
your son $300 (increased by interest) 
and on March 1 pay him a similar 


amount. These semi-annual payments 
continue during the four years of his 
college course. When your daughter 
reaches her eighteenth birthday we will 
make similar payments to her during 
the four years of her college life. 
“Therefore it would seem that in 
order to accomplish those things which 
we hold most dear in this life a pro- 
gram arranged on this basis would 
meet in some measure the requirements. 


ere T Cer $1,000 
$50 a month for 10 years 5,200 
2 Educational Policies of 

SE FE GOO co ccevccccs 4,560 





“WORME cctcebnetdeeween $10,760 


“We have been looking at the darker 
side of this picture, but a no less cer- 
tain side in the case of many men. Let 
us assume that you have been success- 
ful and have reached age 65. There 
has been no ca!'l for the $1,000. There 
has been no occasion to pay your widow 
the $50 per month and your children 
are now educated and starting families 
of their own. What will this program 
do for you? You may have the $1,000 
still stand for the purpose for which it 
was written, and on the other $9,760, 
we will begin paying you immediately 
a monthly income of $83.45 as long as 
you live. If you prefer, however, we 
will agree to pay a slightly smaller sum 
each month as long as both you and 
Mrs. Anderson live. What a boon this 
will be to you in your advancing years, 
in the twilight of life when that same 
dauntless courage to meet the world’s 
problem is not as strong as it once was! 
How peaceful those days to come can 
be made with the assurance of sufficient 
funds to give you the necessities of 
life. You can create this fund during 
the years of effort and of plenty, with 
but little sacrifice and be sure of pro- 
tecting your loved ones in the mean- 
while.” 





DOUBLE HEAD FEATURE 





Illinois Life to Honor President James 
W. Stevens, and Provide Corner- 
stone Memorial 





The agents of the [Illinois Life this 
month will in accordance with their 
custom honor James W. Stevens, presi- 
dent of that company, in their business 
production effort. At the same time 
the production for May will provide a 
Cornerstone. Memorial for the new home 
office building, which is now being 
erected. 

Each applicant will sign a special 
folder which provides space for his 
name, residence, date of application, 
and it will be witnessed by the agent 
securing the application, and placed in 
a bronze box in the large base stone 
at the right-hand corner of the build- 
ing. It is anticipated that the corner- 
stone will be laid Saturday, June 24. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Consistent, stable growth has marked the 
expansion of the Missouri State Life dur- 
ing the thirty years which have elapsed 
since its organization. 


Today—with $340,417,028.00 Insurance in 
force, this institution is serving policyhold- 
providing them 
Accident, 


More than $100,000,000 of New Business 


“We Are Going Forward” 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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Home Office 
St. Louis 
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WILL YOUR PROPERTY GO WHERE 
YOU INTEND IT TO GO? 

A busy judge of probate who has 
given much thought to the matter of 
dependency, has stated that in at least 
one-third of the cases that have come 
under his observation the dead man’s 
property has in the end not gone where 
he intended it to go. With this as its 
text, the Mutual Benefit in “The Peli- 
can” says: 

One of the things that commends in- 
come insurance so highly to observant 
men is the fact that such income ar- 
rangement gives them positive assur- 
ance that their insurance “property” 
will go where they intend it to go. 

In November, 1910, the Mutual Benefit 
issued an agreement of this kind cover- 
ing $20,000 of insurance. The wife and 
daughter of the insured were named as 
beneficiaries. Upon the death of this 
policyholder the Mutual Benefit con- 
tracted to hold the proceeds and pay 
monthly interest thereon to the wife 
and daughter throughout their lifetimes. 
The insured made doubly sure of the 
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Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
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New England Agents Write Persistent Business 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
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permanent financial safety of his loved 
ones by withholding the right of with- 
drawal of the principal sum. 

In December, 1911, the insured died 
of pneumonia at the age of 53. There 
was some delay in submitting proofs of 
loss. The first monthly income check 
was, therefore, dated February 14, 1912. 

The widow has received an income 
check each month since. The first 
eleven monthly instalments were for 
$50.00 each (being 3% guaranteed on 
$20,000). Commencing with the Janu- 
ary, 1913, instalment, an interest divi- 
dend was added to the guaranteed in- 
stalment and has been so added each 
month since. The following table shows 
the actual payments made each year 
since the income agreement came into 
service through the death of the in- 
sured. For convenience of presentation 
the monthly payments are grouped by 
years. 





Guaranteed Interest Total 

Instalment Dividend Payment 
1912 (11 mos.) $550 None $550.00 
1913 600 $331.29 931.29 
1914 OOD 331.29 931.29 
1915 G00 331.29 931.29 
1916... seu Ge 331.32 931.32 
MEE tadecances 00 331.32 931.32 
PT ree an) 331.32 931.32 
Sl weiskvdsts id) 331.32 931.32 
WEE eiveeniece OOO 331.32 931.32 
WEE -ctevcssves 0 331.32 931.32 

$5,950 $2,981.79 $8,931.79 


The insured ip this case actually paid 
$1,875.20 in net premiums to the Mutual 
Benefit. The company has already paid 
his wife nearly $9,000 and will continue 
to pay a monthly income as long as she 
and the daughter shall live, If said 
daughter shall die without issue the 
$20,000 principal sum will finally be 
paid in cash to certain designated 
favorite charitfés of the insured. 

Through a Mutual Benefit policy the 
desires of this man’s life are being 
accomplished even though he is no 
longer here to supervise them. ,They 
are being cared for safely, surely and 
continuously without a particle of worry 
or money outlay on the part of those he 
left behind him. 
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Sales Interviewing 
Reduced to a Science 


ANALYSIS 





THOROUGH MADE 





Important Steps, Points of Contact, 
Outstanding Principles, and Four 
Natures Outlined By Williamson 





The progressive, intelligent life insur- 
ance salesman is always on the watch for 
hints and suggestions which will aid him 
in putting across his proposition. Those 
who have the faculty of introspection 
will appreciate any thorough analysis of 
the interview, and all salesmen will find 
a great deal of value in the following 
series of subjects as discussed by W, W. 
Williamson, manager in Chicago for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Williamson is president of the 
Agency Association of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life and is the author of the fol- 
lowing which the association is distrib- 
uling to its members: 





There are four important steps in 
your first interview: the first twelve 
feet, the first twelve inches, the first 
twelve seconds and the first twelve 
words. 

The first twelve feet: At the most 
you are that distance from your pros- 
pect before you enter the range of his 
vision. How did you swing into that 
circle? Did you feel like a million dol- 
lars or thirty cents? 

The first twelve inches: That is all 
he saw of you when he intensified his 
vision, and the space was six inches 
from your chin up and down. What did 
he see? A grim face with just a remote 
twinkle in the corners of the eye, or 
were the pupils dilated, showing that 
you were half scared to death? Was 
your face well shaven, your collar clean, 
your tie neatly tied and fresh? Or did 
you have a second-day collar and dan- 
druff on your shoulders? 

The first twelve seconds: Within that 
time your prospect gets his first, and in 
all probability, the deepest impression 
he will ever have of you. Did you act 
like a successful man, or a failure? 

The first twelve words: Were you so 
all together common-place in the man- 
ner in which you said the first twelve 
words that your prospect had time while 
you were saying them to wish that you 
had not bothered him, or did you speak 
boldly and confidently as one having a 
“message from Garcia?” 

Points of Contact 

There are four points of contact in 
the “parking space” you occupy during 
your interview: the floor, the front half 
of the seat of the chair, the rear half 
of the seat of the chair and the back of 
the chair. 

The floor: Do you keep both feet on 
the floor, or is one crossed over? What 
would you thing if you saw Dempsey 
sitting in his corner of the ring ready 
for the fight of his life with his legs 
crossed? Well, you are in a like situa- 
tion; you are fighting to win, and the 
manner in which you place both feet on 
the floor has a lot to do with it. 

The front half of the seat of the 
chair: That is the best part of the chair, 
or the worst, dependent upon which way 
the body leans. f you lean forward with 
your feet on the floor, you have the ideal 
position, for you cannot sit in that man- 


_ner without being alert, and your blood 


is flowing freely to all parts of your 
body and your brain is in full action; 
that is the position you would expect 
Dempsey to occupy while waiting for 
the signal to start fighting. But if you 
occupy the front half and lean against 
the back of the chair with your legs 
crossed, you have the ideal position for 
failure. 

The back of the chair: That is purely 
an ornamental handle for the inter- 
viewer to take hold of while moving the 
chair about. Study the position you 
occupy during your interview and notice 
how differently you handle yourself 
when you are sitting right as compared 


with when you are sitting wrong. There 
is a right position for everything, why 
not use it and get the best there is in 
the interview? 
Outstanding Principles 

There are four outstanding principles 
involved in every interview: the inter- 
viewer, the interviewed, the beneficiary 
and the contract. 


The interviewer: This personality 
should be of unusual interest to you. If 
you thosoughly know yourself, and know 
you know yourself, you start with a dis- 
tinctive lead in the interview. 

The interviewed: Always rate him 
as a fine fellow, for every man has some 
good in him. The essential thing is for 
you to find it out. He starts with what 
you find him; he ends with what you 
make him. 

The beneficiary: The most important 
of the four, and should be made so in 
the interview. Make the interviewed 
talk about her, get him back into the 
old state of mind he had when he asked 
her to marry him. If there are children, 
get him to talk about them; they are 
the cause of his buying life insurance. 
Be sure you get them all clearly pic- 
tured in his mind; they are the motive 
power that causes him to sign up, actu- 
ated either by love, pride, or both. 

The contract: Do you thoroughly un- 
derstand it? Is your interview so word- 
ed that everything you say is bounded 
by actual promises in the contract? It 
is the most profound series of state- 
ments found outside of the Bible. It 
constitutes the best of thought from 
thousands of the best minds in many 
generations. Be sure you understand 
that contract, and that you reverence 
it as you would reverence any precious 
document, for there is no other paper 
under heaven like it 


The Four Natures 


There are four natures in every man: 
the business nature, the selfish nature, 
the benevolent nature and the family 
nature. In some, two of these lie dor- 
mant; in others three, but never all 
four. 

The business nature: This is found 
usually in the man of large affairs. His 
business is his god. Everything he 
thinks is on a business basis. He even 
runs his family as a business proposi- 
tion. He must be sold in business—not 
fami'y—terms. If he buys he buys big, 








Founded 1866 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children | 


his purposes for his home 
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and the salesman must have a true busi- 
ness contact. 

The selfish nature: This man must 
be sold in terms of profit to him. Pro- 
tection is secondary. The appeal is 90% 
to self. He buys carefully, but once 
sold, he sticks. 

The benevolent nature: The rarest 
of the four, but capable of great cultiva- 
tion. You will find it more in the big 
man than the small, for such a man 
buys life insurance only because he has 
plenty of money, and wants to be sure 
that certain benefactions will be taken 
care of. 

The family nature: His name is 
legion, but do you talk frankly enough 
to him? He responds best to open, dar- 
ing appeal. He has a strong imagina- 
tion, and with a few striking pictures 
you can make his heart swell big, and 
decision is usually prompt and satisfac- 
tory. He will stand for most anything 
you say, if said in the name of his 
family. 

You wi!l discover a man’s dominant 
nature by observing three things: the 
action of his eyes, the condition of his 
desk, and the manner in which he sits. 
The business nature man has little on 
his desk, his eyes are hard, and he 
usually sits straight in his chair. The 
family man has plenty on his desk, the 
pupils of his eyes dilate when you speak 











465,227 in the same period. 
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Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
the aged. Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 
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of New York 
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of the kiddies, and he usually leans 
back in his chair. 

Feed your intuitive qualities by look- 
ing at a man intensely when he is not 
looking at you. Think big thoughts 
about him. By this method you will 
shortly know the kind of man you are 
talking to, without actually knowing 
why you know it. 





MISS SHAPIRO REACHES $400,000 





Travelers Writer Demonstrates That 
Women Can Write Business 
Insurance Successfully 





Miss Mary Z. Shapiro, of the Trav- 
elers, has written more than $40,000 
of life insurance since the first of the 
year and nearly all of it has been busi- 
ness insurance, in which she has quali- 
fied as one of the best experts in town. 
Miss Shapiro works on the theory that 
if an agent is master of the principles of 
business insurance, she or he can write 
strangers just as easily as acquaintances, 
sometimes more so. She does not be- 
lieve that any agent should visit a pros- 
pect to talk business insurance without 
a prepared plan of action. Therefore, 
the first step is to obtain information 
about the client. It may not aways 
be possible to get all information, but 
a little is better than none because, 
fortified by it, a quick-witted agent can 
pick up new points as the interview 
proceeds. 

An agent selling business insurance 
meets few obstacles and only two of 
them are insurmountable: first, that 
the business is already protected by 
insurance, or that the partners are un- 
insurable. 





ADOPT AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

A complete readjustment of rates on 
life insurance, to comply with the laws 
of all the states and of the Canadian 
provinces, has been adopted by the 
Catholic Order of Foresters. The ac- 
tion was taken at the international con- 
vention after a spirited debate on the 
merits of two plans. It was decided 
that the entire membership of the order 
be rerated according to the American 
Experience Tables and 4% at attained 
age at nearest birthday. The change, 
however, is optional with the members 
who joined the order between Decem- 
ber 31, 1912, and March 1, 1922, as they 
are paying rates based on the National 
Fraternal Congress Table and may con- 
tinue to do so. Certain other excep- 
tions are made for members of other 
classes, but the prevailing rates for 
all new members and eventually for the 
— are according to the new sched- 
ule. 





WHAT COUNTS 

To tell a man how best to utilize life 
insurance service and to make him 
want it is far better than bragging that 
your company is the best, says “The 
Pelican.” If you believe that yours is 
the best let your prospect find it out, 
through the service it renders through 
you. 
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Consecutive Writer 
Uses ’Phone Mostly 


HOW A. C. HICKEL OPERATES 








Phoenix Mutual Agent in Charleston, 
W. Va., has Produced Weekly for 
More Than 600 Weeks 





A. C. Hickel, general agent for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life at Charleston, W. 
Va., says that his consecutive weekly 
production is now for more than 600 
weeks. When asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to explain his system and 
experience he said: 


“The experience of buying, making 
and selling are really scientific opera- 
tions which demand the interchange of 
knowledge as among scientists and 
there should be available to each man 
the sum of this knowledge. This con- 
viction, which is becoming general, has 
been largely brought about by the estab- 
lishment, growth and service of publica- 
tions which act as round tables for the 
interchange of experiences. Therefore, 
we who are engaged in the profession 
of life insurance, are forging to the front 
in the knowledge of the science of our 
business because of our past experi- 
ences, system, methods and efficiency, 
as no other country has done. 

“Furthermore, buying, production and 
selling continue to combine a profitable 
business conclusion only when con- 
ducted formally or informally in the 
light of the'largest possible knowledge 
of industrial, mechanical, chemical, e!ec- 
trical and allied engineering research. 
In every event their application has to 
be tempered by human understanding. 
Business is always an interrelation of 
human beings, and, therefore, without a 
supreme consideration of the human ele- 
ment there can be no satisfactory busi- 
ness. 

Character the Basis 

“Personal morality and faithfulness— 
that is character, form the only solid 
basis upon which enduring business can 
be founded. These qualities of them- 
selves inevitably make for co-operation 
and mutual helpfulness. It costs less to 
resell to old customers than to acquire 
new ones, and, therefore, square dealing 
and service create the good-will which 
is the highest asset of business. 

“A well developed, impressive person- 
ality in a salesman is very essential to 
a healthy business growth in any line 


of business, and especially in that of 
life insurance. 

“In the years of 1909 and 1910 I went 
to work to develop a system by degrees, 
slowly testing the method which I had 
decided on for the experiment of my 
ideal, which began to work like a charm. 

Uses the Telephone 

“I found that it was necessary to 
make a change in my office, as I had not 
had a telephone, believing at that time 
that if you wanted to get an application 
you had to go after it. However, I or- 
dered a telephone put in my office, and 
I began to make use of it for canvass- 
ing. I tested it for some time until the 
system developed, then I discontinued 
the old method of canvassing from 
door to door, and it was not long 
until I noticed that the business men 
around me and throughout the com- 
munity became very much more im- 
pressed with my method. They began 
to talk about it among themselves, and 
they would ask me questions about the 
way I conducted my business and they 
would come into my cffice and sit down 
and talk with me about it, and they 
indorsed my system as the proper one 
to use, 

“My system developed into an appli- 
cation every week. This is my hobby; 
and I have been writing at least one a 
week since 1910. For more than eleven 
years there has not a week passed but 
there was an application completed of 
my own production and mailed. I am 
proud to say that the great profession 
of life insurance in this community occu- 
pies the place up where it belongs, and 
95% of all of my production is written 
right in my office and at my desk. I 
have men to call me up who want,insur- 
ance instead of me calling them. This 
is only an outline of my experience in 
the insurance business.” 





DIED WITHIN ONE YEAR 

New York Life agents are using a 
card reading: “In 1920 64,000 persons 
died within one year after they had 
been accepted by life insurance com- 
panies. Their dependents or benefici- 
aries received $45,000,000 for which the 
insured had paid about $1,350,000.” 





WALK AWAY IN RHODE ISLAND 

The Massachusetts Mutual wrote $4,- 
319,495 in Rhode Island last year, the 
next nearest being the Equitable, which 
wrote $1,801,954. The only two other 
companies writing over a million were 
the Mutual and Travelers. 





Building Prospects 








Prospects for the future development 
of the insurance business must come 
from a healthy, sturdy generation, and 
the better this generation is developed 
for long life, the better era it will 
bring to insurance. Camp Roo3evelt, 
located near LaPorte, Indiana, is the 
ideal sumer camp where boys are being 
fitted for the strain, of future business. 
Health is essential both to their suc- 
cess and to the success of the agent. 








It is not too early to begin checking 
these names up for future reference. 

Camp Roosevelt is a national educa- 
tional-training encampment, backed by 
the Chicago Board of Education, the 
War Department, the Red Cross, and 
other national organizations. The cost 
is very low so that any boy can meet 
it if he is a hustler. The summer school 
is an auxiliary of the Chicago summer 
schools and the facilities are excellent. 
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LIBERAL TREATMENT 
of Policyholders, exemplified in its history of 


NON-FORFEITURE AND 
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is a fixed principle with this 77-year old pure 
Life Insurance institution. 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Retablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 




















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 
next birthday. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 


PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 

JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN 5; GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. ; 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
to develop and hold their business. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the. 


Company. Address Home Office, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
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RECIPROCALS. AND EXCHANGES 

Some agents in the larger cities may 
wonder why the insurance newspapers 
devote so much space to reciprocal and 
exchange competitiou. A good answer 
to this question may be found in the 
following statement of the situation in 
Texas which has been communicated to 
The Eastern Underwriter by Craig Belk, 
of Rice & Belk, Houston, Tex.: 

The reciprocal and exchange situa- 
tion in Texas is worrying most of the 
agents as usual, It seems that as fast 
as one of these stock concerns liqui- 
dates, two others spring up over night. 
Unemployment has hit us in Texas, 
consequently, a number of people have 
gone into the insurance business. Some 
of the larger lights that feel they can 
do more than go into the local agency 
business have conceived the idea of 
organizing these reciprocals and inter- 
insurance exchanges. There are those 
who have been engaged in the real 
estate business and the drug business 
(but mostly in politics), who have re- 
cently started, as they say, a company 
of their own. Of course, it takes prac- 
tically no capital. They have a few 
laws to comply with; and have noth- 
ing to lose, for they are the. attorney- 
in-fact and all know that there is no 
personal liability of an attorney-in-fact 
in one of these exchanges. The mere 
fact that so many of the concerns are 
practicing this kind of scheme, and 
the further fact that so many of them 
are liquidating, is considered by a big 
portion of the insuring public as evi- 
dence that straight old line stock in- 
surance is best after all, for it carries 
with it no obligations of any kind or 
character, except the policy contract 
itself, which contract means protection, 
and that is what the customer is buying. 





MASS. MUTUAL PROMOTIONS 





A. T. Maclean Made Associate Actuary; 
Harry A. Peirce Elected As- 
sistant Actuary 


. At the quarterly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life held on April 26, Allexander T. 
Maclean, assistant actuary was ad- 
vanced to the position of associate 
actuary, while Harry H. Peirce, a mem- 
ber of the actuarial department, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Maclean as as- 
sistant actuary. 

The nromotion of Mr. Maclean to the 
post of associate actuary is a deserved 
recognition of his ability and it fol- 
lows a service to the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life which has been big and 
efficient, and broad in its character. 
Mr. McLean’s friends will be glad to 
know of this recognition at the hands 
of the company he serves. 


Big Men Speakers 
At Dinner Meeting 


GOOD SALES TALKS PROMISED 





Vice-President Kavanaugh and Harry 
C. Spillman to Address New York 
Life Underwriters 





The last monthly dinner meeting of 
the season will be one of the best of 
the year, according to the program as 
announced by the New York Life Un- 
derwriters Association. This meeting 
will be’ held at the Aldine Club, 200 
Fifth avenue, at six o’clock, Tuesday 
evening, May 9, and will be addressed 
by two men who are leaders in their 
field. James E. Kavanaugh, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, will discuss “the 
close,” and Harry C. Spillman, manager 
of the school department of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, will de- 
liver his stirring address “Adjusting 
Ourselves to a New Business Era.” 

Mr. Kavanaugh needs no introduction 
to members of the insurance fraternity, 
as he has been in the life insurance 
business for years and has earned a 
vice-presidency in the largest life in- 
surance company in the world. He be- 
gan his career as a rate-book carrier, 
so he will be right at home in discuss- 
ing “the close.” The program of the 
previous meetings of the Association 
has included “the approach,” “selling 
plans,” and “meeting objections.” 

Mr. Spillman, in his capacity as di- 
rector of employment and later as 
school manager for the Remington 
Typewriter Company, has had unusual 
opportunities to study salesmen, for 
he has placed thousands of men and 
women in positions. He is an author, 
a scholar, a business man of wide ex- 
perience, and a salesman. Mr. Spillman 
is in much demand as a speaker, and 
has gone from coast to coast to address 
various organizations. 





D. B. ADLER RESIGNS 
Former Superintendent of Agents of 
L. A. Cerf Agency Expects to 
Announce Plans Soon 

D. B. Adler, superintendent of agents 
of the L. A. Cerf general agency of the 
Mutual Benefit, resigned his connection 
with that organization last week. Mr. 
Adler has been with the Mutual Benefit 
in New York City for the last three 
years in charge of the Central Office 
of the Cerf general agency where he 
made an enviable reputation as an 
agency organizer. He expresses the 
intention of continuing in agency work 
and expects to announce definite plans 
in the near future. 

GRAY RE-ENTERS AGENCY WORK 

Harry F. Gray, who has been as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies since 


1919 for the Connecticut Mutual, has — 


resigned to accept the company’s ap- 
pointment as general agent at its Wool- 
worth Building agency for Greater New 
York. Mr. Gray has been with the Con- 
necticut Mutual since 1910, when he 
became general agent for the company 
for West Virginia. 





MADE GENERAL AGENT 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
nany of Iowa has appointed A. C. Miller 
its general agent at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Miller has been identified with the 
Travelers for the past thirteen or four- 
teen years, having had charge of 
branches in St. Louis, Buffalo, Des 
Moines and Minneapolis. 





MAY BABLER MONTH 
The month of May hails been set apart 
bv the field men of the International 
Life to honor Vice-President Jacob L. 
Babler. 





Going at Rate of $3,500,000 a Year 

The Columbia Casualty is going at a 
rate of $3,500,000 premium income a 
year. The company is entered in most 
- the states and has about 500 agen- 
cles. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
































VINCENT L, GALLAGHER 


Vincent L. Gallagher, who has been 
elected assistant secretary of the Con- 
tinental, was born in New York State. 
His father, for years one of the most 
distinguished insurance managers in 
the country, was at that .time special 
agent of the Continental in this state. 
Mr. Gallagher is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ana 
his first insurance experience was as a 
Ppecial agent of the Aetna in Ohio. 
During the war he was an ensign in 
naval aviation. After obtaining his dis- 
charge from the navy, he went to the 
“America Fore” companies where he 
is in charge of the business develop- 
ment section, as well as registered mail 
and brokerage departments. 


Willard Howe, agent of the Citizens 
in Erie, Pa., settled there not long ago 
after completing his work as a director 
of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion and selling $2,000,000 worth of the 
government houses built there during 
the war. His office is on the second 
floor of 912 State street. Over his 
three front windows is his name in 
signature form in gold letters, and un- 
der that, also in gold letters, covering 
all available wall space between, over 
and around the windows, are listed 
the forms of activity he engages in, 
such as the various kinds of insurance 
he sells and the different varieties of 
real estate he rents or sells. At night 
these signs are illuminated. He also 
has what he calls an insurance auto- 
mobile which he describes in a letter 
to the Citizens Insurance Company a's 
follows: “The car has black disc wheels 
with the fenders and hood of a bright 
vermillion red, the coupe part being 
a French gray. Gold lettering on the 
top, rear doors and fenders covers 
automobile and fire insurance.” 

* * @ 


Arthur T. Poole, District Agent of the 
Provident Life at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
and one of its business leaders, was 
born in that city April 4, 1897. After 
being graduated from Canandaigua 
Academy in 1916, he was employed as 
a civil engineer by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. In 1917 he joined his father 
in the office of the Victor Milling Co., 
and after selling flour on the road for 
some time went into the life insurance 
business. 

* ¢ 6 


A. A. Hepp, who has spent his insur- 
ance career with the Home until a year 
ago when he went with Johnson & 
Higgins in Chicago, has resigned from 
Johnson & Higgins to take charge of 
the improve risk department of the 
Home in the Atlanta office. When Mr. 
Hepp resigned from the Home he was 
assistant to F. J. McFadden. Mr. Hepp 
had his early training in the South as 
an inspector of improved risks and is 
a graduate of Armour Tech. 





W. A. SPENCER, JR. 


W. A. Spencer, Jr., is the newest gen- 
eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, who in March took charge of the 
Denver office of that company. He is 
one of the youngest men ever ap- 
pointed general agent by the Massa- 
chuvetts Mutual Life. He was formerly 
connected with the Denver agency of 
the New England Mutual Life where 
his record clearly sets forth his ability 
as a life underwriter. He is not losing 


time in building an effective agency 
organization. A number of producers 


have already been secured and applica- 
tions in increasing numbers are being 
received at the home office from Colo- 
rado. 

& e * 


Mrs. Alexander T, Maclean, wife of 
Alexander T. Maclean, associate actu- 
ary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
sailed from Boston on May 3 for Eng- 
land and Spain. Mrs. Maclean will be 
out of the country for about four 
months. 

* ¢ @ 

Lawrence T. Winship, editor of “The 
Radiator,” of the Massachuetts Mutual 
Life, together with his mother, Mrs. W. 
F. Winship, will sail for England and 
Paris on June 10. They will be away 


a month. 
* 8 «@ 


Henry W. ‘George, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Life, has an article in 
“Associated Advertising’ on this sub- 
ject: “Pessimists Always Arrive in 
Poorhouse.” 

* * * 

Joseph C. Maclean, associate actuary 
of the Mutual, Life of New York, sailed 
from Boston May 3 for a sojourn in 
England. 


SEEK AMERICAN BONDS 

Foreign corporations are coming more 
and more to bond their American rep- 
resentatives, according to the head of 
one of the large fidelity groups. and 
they are placing the bonds in American 
companies. The surety companies are 
not willing to carry on a long distance 
busind’s to any large extent, and t9 
overcome the difficulty a trustee for 
the corporation is designated and nego- 
tiations are carried on through him. 


‘Job Hedges Says: 


Men like power, influence, applause, 
money, personal precedence, They al- 
ways have, they a’ways will, they al- 
ways should. It is born within them. 
The manner Of their acquirement, the 
method of their use, and the obligations 
recognized toward others, form the 























standards by whfch men must actually 
be judged. 
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Revision of Laws Of 
Incorporation Put 
Before Commissioners 


C. W. HOBBS’ MEMORANDUM 





Full Property Coverage Under a Single 
Contract Impossible Under 
Present Conditions 





St. Louis, May 1—A memorandum on 
incorporation of insurance companies 
under general laws was presented to a 
sub-committee of the insurance commis- 
sioners convention by Commissioner C. 
W. Hobbs, of Massachusetts. These 
laws were evolved slowly and piecemeal 
and at the start were applicable to sin- 
gle types of companies only, but because 
companies are writing so many lines 
and new types of coverage are spring- 
ing up, Commissioner Hobbs feels that 
there should be more uniformity and 
consistency, He said in part in his 
memorandum: 


“The list of hazards would increase the cost 
‘to absurd proportions and the question is en- 
tirely pertinent as to whether there is any 
sound public policy against a clause giving 
power to insure against all hazards affecting 
tangible property. Conflict with other causes 
might easily be avoided by suitable exceptions, 
the chief exception necessary, of course, being 
the burglary and theft clause if it seems de- 
sirable to keep burglary and theft the exclusive 
prerogative of casualty companies. 

“Some modification of the present situation is 
probably inevitable. The line .of demarcation 
is illogical and arbitrary and has as its sole 
justification the expediency existing for that 
Senne ation at the time when it was made. It 
renders impossible the full property coverage 
against direct loss or damage within a single 
contract due to the fact that the burglary and 
theft hazard is a part of the power of casualty 
companies and most other direct hazards are 
within the power of fire and marine companies. 
It is also impossible to write contracts of the 
nature afforded by Lloyd’s, for example, giving 
a full coverage, loludae’ not only direct loss 
or damage but consequential loss or damage to 
poser on their property and against legal lia- 
vyility for such consequential loss or damage. 

“Doubtless no program of realignment could 
be arranged in advance without careful con- 
sultation with the interests concerned. A rea- 
sonably full property coverage could, however, 
be obtained by a provision far less sweeping 
than wiping out the distinction entirely between 
fire and marine and casualty companies. This 
would consist in extending to fire and marine 
companies the use of the burglary and theft 
provision as has already been done in auto- 
mobile insurance and by including in the fire 
clause a_provision similar to that introduced 
into the New York marine clause, namely, per- 
mitting a company in connection with an in- 
surance on property to make insurance against 
‘any risk whether to person or to property, in- 
cluding liability for loss or damage to either 
arising out of the construction, operation, re- 
pair, maintenance or use of the subject matter 
of such primary insurance. 

“This goes a long way from admitting fire and 
marine companies into the general liability field 
or into the general accident and health field. 
It might also be considered whether some in- 
crease in the power of casualty companies 
‘should not also be given. Whether it is desira- 
ble to’ go as far as the provision in the Ver- 
mont law, authorizing property insurance against 
all risks except fire or transportation hazards 
or whether it is desirable to extend authority 
to transact insurance on valuable documents so 
as to cover the transportation hazards which at 
present are carefully exempt from the authority 
of casualty companies. are propositions which 
cannot be settled without great deliberation. 
That competition with foreign non-admitted 
companies will eventually make an extension 


Integrity Mutual On 
Commissioner’s Mat 


$300,000 SURPLUS $150,000? 





Company Asks Minnesota Department 
to Approve Rate Loading for 
Dividend Purposes 





St. Louis, May 2—The Integrity Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, of Chicago, of 
which J. C. Adderly is president, was 
the central figure at a sub-committee 
meeting of commissioners. This com- 
pany’s report to Minnesota showed 
$300,000 surplus, but in the opinion of 
Commissioner Lindquist, of Minnesota, 
it should have been only $150,000. In 
the face of that, however, the company 
declared 124%2% dividend. 

Application for approval of a loading 
for dividends was made to the Minne- 
sota Department. The Commissioner 
wrote that a deduction of dividends is 
not in accordance with law unless the 
commissioner of insurance approves a 
loading in the rates of such company 
solely for dividends. Continuing he 
said that he had only a general state- 
ment of President Adderly that the 
company’s rates contained a factor of 
safety of 25% and he did not believe 
the Integrity’s loading was enough for 
the declaration of the dividends. He 
éaid that to grant the Integrity’s re- 
quest would be to lower the standard 
of safety. Continuing he said: 

“You are hereby notified and required 
to authorize the necessary changes to 
conform your annual statement to the 
insurance laws of Minnesota and this 
decision. You are also notified to file 
a copy of the resolution of your board 
of directors authorizing and setting 
aside the sum of $200,000 as a guaranty 
fund as required by the laws of this 
state as a condition precedent to writ- 
ing of policies without a contingent 
fiability or assessment clause or dis- 
continue the writing of such non-asses- 
sable policies.” 





MEMBERSHIP FOR ALL 
St. Louis, May 2.—A resolution was 
introduced today providing that all rate- 
making bureaus and organizations ad- 
mit to membership without discrimina- 
tion all insurance carriers licensed by 
the states. 





necessary to the powers either of fire and 
marine or of casualty companies or both can 
hardly be doubted. It is apparent that a not 
inconsiderable income is diverted to these com- 
panies every year on account of the more attrac- 
tive contracts which they are able to write. 

“The question of charter powers is, however, 
not the only question involved. In order to 
fully meet the question it would be necessary 
not only to enlarge the powers of companies 
but to modify the very common statutory pro- 
vision limiting the hazards which may be in- 
cluded in a single contract to those which are 
included in a single clause of the statute, and 
possibly also authority to make such modi fica- 
tions in standard policy forms as will enable 
the subjects covered by such forms to be in- 
cluded in suc h policies would in all probability 
be necessary. 
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CO-OPERATE ON RATES 





Stock Comranies and Mutuals Get To. 
gether for Compensation; Recom- 
mend Regional Administration 





St. Louts, May 2—So great is the 
confusion in compensation rating that 
on April 10 mutuals and stock com- 
panies got together to recommend some 
plan of rate making and rate making 
review which would make the system 
less cumbersome, 
more workable. It was decided at, thts 
meeting to recommend a system of 
regional administration and central rate 
and schedule making authority, one 
feature of which was to have a repre 
sentative of the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention sit in a central body 
in New York with plenty of power. 

The entire compensation rating situ- 
ation was reviewed at the Convention 
today by a special committee, of which 
Platt Whitman, of Wisconsin, is chair- 
man. The speakers were Edmund Cogs- 
well, representing the mutuals, and 
Albert W. Whitney, representing the 
stock companies. 

Insurance commissioners individually 
are favorably disposed to any centrali- 
zation idea with the Department in 
constant and close control of rate-mak- 
ing bodies. But when it comes to ways 


and means of co-operation between the 
companies and departments nothing 
has been decided, so there will be an- 
other meeting of the commissioners’ 
compensation committee soon. 


A new plan will be submitted to the 
commissioners by the insurance people 
who have been asked “to make it prac- 
tical.” In the meantime the convention 
committee’s plan for a survey has not 
been disturbed. 


less expensive and - 


WHO IS WHO? 





Explanation of Status in Colorado 
Brings Laugh to Commission- 
ers’ Convention 


St. Louis, May  1.—Considerab'e 
amusement was caused in the conven- 
tion of insurance commissioners today 
when President Thomas B. Donaldson 
asked the deputy commissioner of Col- 
orado to tell the status of the insurance 
department in that state. The deputy 
said there were two commissioners in 
Colorado. Commissioner Wilson had 
been removed by the Governor, but took 
the matter to court and his status is 
now before the Supreme Court of Col- 
orado to decide. In the meantime, the 
Governor had appointed Jackson Coch- 
rane, commissioner. Both commission- 
ers were close friends personally. 


Secretary Joseph Button asked the 
deputy commissioner of Colorado: 
“From which one do you take orders?” 
The deputy from Colorado said: “From 
the people of Colorado.” This brought 
a good-natured laugh from the conven- 
tion. 








CHANGE CONVENTION DATE 





Commissioners to Meet First Week in 
September in Swampscott, Mass., 
Instead of Boston 





St. Louis, May 1.—Because the com- 
missioners had decided to hold their 
annual convention in Boston at the 
same time the National Association of 
Life Underwriters aro to hold their con- 
vention in Toronto, which begins on 
August 22, it was decided to change the 
date of the commissioners’ convention 
to the first week in September, when 
the convention will be held in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 
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LANSING, MICHIGAN 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 
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Commissioners’ Convention 





Want National Board 
To Join in Bringing 
About Uniformity 


RATES—COMMISSIONS INVOLVED 





Propose As Alternative Establishment 
of Central Bureau With Full 
Authority Over Subordinate 
Bureaus 





St. Louis, May 1—Tiring of the con- 
flict of authority over rates, commis- 
sions and other questions existing in 
fire insurance the commissioners today 
passed a resolution asking the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to take a 
hand in the \situation and bring about 
co-ordination and uniformity. Hereto- 
fore, the National Board has had noth- 
ing to do with rates and commissions 
so that this would be an innovation. 
The resolution, passed without a dis- 
senting voice, follows: 

“Resolved, that the committee on 
fire insurance be instructed to take up 
with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers the question of having the said 
National Board work out a plan to be 
approved by the commissioners com- 
mittee on fire insurance for the closer 
supervision by them of the activities 
of the various rating bureaus in the 
interest of uniformity of rating and 
practices and uniformity of rates of 
commissions. 

“Resolved, that in the event the Na- 
tional Board prefers not to take such 
jurisdiction the committee investigate 
the feasibility of the establishment by 
the fire insurance companies of a cen- 
tral bureau clothed with full authority 


to approve or disapprove, confirm or 
reject any action taken by any of the 
subordinate bureaus.” 

The dissatisfaction with conflicting 
authority, high commissions and varie- 
gated rating was brought to a climax 
by the. publication of a story in the 
“Journal of Commerce” about high 
commissions in West Virginia which is 
called “No Man’s Land” because there 
is no central company authority in that 
state for fire insurance practices. 

Attention of the commissioners was 
called by Secretary Button to a report 
of a committee, the chairman of which 
was James Victor Barry, made to a 
commissioners’ convention in Mobile, 
Ala., in September, 1910, when incon- 
sistencies in commission payments 
were reported. In this report it was 
stated that the existing scheme of com- 
pensating agents and brokers was 
grossly erroneous as it makes for in- 
creased expenses and increased fire 
waste. 

It was pointed out that in the large 
cities where the demand for indemnity 
often exceeds the supply, an extra haz- 
ardous risk will call for a higher rate 
than the good risk and the premium 
being higher the commission is corre- 
spondingly higher. 

Thig is all wrong, said the Barry re- 
port. Secretary Button said: “To my 
mind there is nothing more demoraliz- 
ing than to have.a state divided among 
three or four rating bureaus, each a 
law unto itself, and each having differ- 
ent rating schedules and different rates 
of commissions to agents. 





HARDISON AT ST. LOUIS 
Among the visitors at the St. Louis 
convention of the insurance commis- 
sioners this week is Frank H. Hardi- 
son, former Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner. He is now chief consultant of 
one of the big mutuals. 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 


1 Liberty Street 


























BOMBARDED WITH ROCKS 





Boys Smash Windows of Train Travel- 
ing Through New York to 
the West 





St. Louis, Mo., May 1— A train car- 
rying a number of insurance men to 
the convention of insurance commis- 
sioners in St. Louis was bombarded 
with rocks by small boys while flying 
through New York state on Saturday 
afternoon. Six windows were broken. 
One of the rocks thrown hit a window 
in the club car near where James Victor 
Barry, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, was sitting. 

Among the passengers were Commis- 
sioners C. W. Hobbs, of Massachusetts; 
J. G. Brown, of Vermont; Deputy Super- 
intendent Henry D. Appleton, New 
York; former Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York State Jesse S. 
Phillips; and Felix Hebert, Providence 
insurance lawyer. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..... SY $ 600,900 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 


liabilities .... 183,956 
Net Surplus ..... - 789,027 
MOOR kscsuacancee $3,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...... + +» «$1,250,000 
Reserve’  Reinsur- 

ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 
Reserve all 


liabilities 
Net Surplus 


other 
srccocee 1,406,201 
cocce 2,040,571 
| | rer oes. $10,517,442 











| Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 





H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
oo rrr $1,000,000 

Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
ROU. 6i6ks oe - $4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














CREDIT EXTENSION 





President Donaldson Criticizes Mary- 
land Department for Its Ruling 
on National Subject 





St. Louis, May 1—A letter to Com- 
missioner Donaldson from Baldwin & 
Frick, Baltimore agents, in which agree- 
ments to extend credit for paying pre- 
miums was stamped as a rebate, wa3 
read. 

Commissioner Donaldson wanted to 
know why the Maryland Department 
had ruled that credit extensions should 
not be more than sixty days in fire in- 
surance, and he thought this a discrimi- 
nation against life and other kinds of 
insurance where no limits had been 
ruled. 

“Anyway, why sixty days?” he asked. 
“This is a ruling by a state commis- 
sioner on a subject of national interest 
and I do not think state commissioners 
should decide national questions.” 





PRIVATE BANK DEPOSITS 





Excess of 10% of Cash Assets in One 
Institution Must be Protected 
by Bond 





St. Louis, May 1—This resolution was 
introduced at the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention: 

“Resolved, that in the opinion of this 
Convention a company may have de- 
posits in private banks to the extent 
of 10% of cash assetiy of the company. 
All deposits of a company in private 
banks in excess of 10% of cash assets 
must be protected by a surety bond.” 

The reason for this resolution was 
the failure of the Pennsylvania private 
bank which caught the Seneca Fire 
and two other companies. 





MUTUAL CONVERSION OPPOSED 





Commissioners Take Action Looking to 
the Prevention of Such 
Proceedings 





St. Louis, May 2—A resolution was 
introduced that no mutual company 
shall be converted into a stock com- 
any. At the Untermyer hearing quite a 
lot was brought out about that ‘sort of 
thing. Surpluses of mutuals have been 
turned into stock and a few people 
benefit. 





RAMEY BARS SOME MUTUALS 





Refusal to Produce Books for Examina- 
tion by Department Pro- 
vokes Action 





Louisville, Ky., May 1—Kentucky 
Commisissioner of Insurance, James F. 
Ramey, has barred from that state the 
biggest of the Sherman and Ellis mu- 
tuals that associated employes, because 
Sherman and Ellis refused to permit 
the Kentucky Insurance Department to 
examine some of the associated em- 
ployes’ books. 
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Best Known Of 
Insurance Engineers 


——— 


SKETCH OF LATE F. M. GRISWOLD 





Expert on Fire and Water Depart- 
ments; Communicated Much 
Knowledge to Others 





Fire protection expert par excellence! 

Supreme master of insurance engi- 
neering technique! 

In brief that is the estimate of Flor- 
ence M. Griswold, general inspector of 
the Home, who died last week. 

Many an underwriter now in the 
sadd!e can testify to the help, the 
patience, the courtesy extended to him 


by Mr. Griswold. Many a special agent 
treasures the memory of a few minutes’ 
conversation with him, and what a lot 
of information he could communicate in 
one interview! In writing of fire pro- 





F. M. GRISWOLD 


tection subjects, his articles were so 
clear and skilful and so varied that if 
gathered together they would make an 
extremely valuable text book. 

Civil War Veteran 


Mr. Griswold, who was born in 1843, 
received his education in the public 
schoo's and at Wittenburg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. During the Civil War 
he served with the Union forces, en- 
listing from Maineville, Ohio, near Cin- 
cinnati. At the close of the war he 
returned to Cincinnati and became spe- 
cial agent of the old North American 
Fire of New York, and, under the super- 
vision of his father, Jeremiah Griswold, 
general agent of the company, spent 
several months in general field work in 
that territory. In 1866 he was appointed 
assistant general agent of the company 
and served in that capacity until 1870. 
In the succeeding five years he was con- 
nected in various responsib!e capacities 
with several of the principal fire insur- 
ance companies, becoming in 1875 the 
general inspector of the Home of New 
York with headquarters in New York 
City. Since that time he has had par- 
ticular charge of the special hazards 
and technical work conducted by the 
Home Insurance Company throughout 
the whole field of its operations. 
Father a Well-Known Insurance Man 

. and Author 


Mr. Griswold’s father, Jeremiah Gris- 
wold, was himself a well-known insur- 
ance man, having been associated with 
the Aetna. Jeremiah was the author of 
“Griswo'd’s Handbook on Adjustments,” 
“Griswold on Insurance,” “Underwriters 
Text Book” and other authoritative pub- 
lications on various phases of the insur- 
ance business. 

At the time of his entry into fire in- 
surance, the business was admitted to 


be “system of magnificent guessing” 
-as hazards and rates, wherein a risk 


was assumed almost without regard to 
physi¢tal or other hazards. A short ex- 


Born Nov. 4, 1843 


Florence M. Griswold 


Died Apr. 25, 1922 


ev 


General Inspector 


The Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 


1875 


1922 


perience convinced Mr. Griswold that 
such method was entirely empirical and 
he began to study the needs of the situ- 
ation in order to reach a basis having 
some evidence of scientific principles 
underlying it, and to put into operation 
the conclusions arrived at. Among the 
most important of these was the realiza- 
tion that the obligations existing be- 
tween the insurer and the insured are 
properly mutual, and that anything 
which tends to the profit or safety of 
one is of like value to the other. 
Building upon this foundation, he un- 
dertook to make himself familiar with 
the processes and methods of all classes 
of manufacturing industries and the fire 
hazards incident to each, and then be- 
gan the work of making better that 
which came under his supervision. He 
assisted in the organization of many of 
the inspection bureaus, and had an 
active hand in the formulation of a num- 
ber of schedules for rating industrial 
plants. From the length of his service 
and the knowledge gained by his un- 
ceasing study and investigation of fire 
hazards, he perhaps became one of the 
best versed men in his profession and 
was frequently referred to as “The Dean 
of Fire Insurance Engineers.” 
Studied Fire and Water Departments 


Following, naturally, in the line of 
preventing the occurrence of fires arose 
the necessity for their extinguishment. 
In this line of investigation he devoted 
much attention to the betterment of 
public and private fire protection, and 
in pursuit of this particular line of 
knowledge and information, Mr. Gris- 
wold was brought into intimate con- 
tact with the fire and water depart- 
ments of many of the principal cities 
of this country, and was known by them 
as an authority in this line. For many 
years he was an ardent advocate and a 
strenuous worker in an attempt to 
secure universal standards for all 
classes of fire fighting facilities and 
utilities, especially for public fire hose 
connections. The need for standard 
hose and hydrant threads was apparent, 
and in view of the broad experience 
and wide acquaintance he had through- 
out the country, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association selected him to head 
a special committee to secure the adop- 
tion of a universal standard. Mr, Gris- 
wold accepted the task with fuli knowl- 
edge of the many attempis and failures 
of past efforts for its accomplishment. 
As the result of his persistent éffort he 
secured the official endorsement of his 
coupling by all of the leading and most 
influential organizations of this coun- 
try, thus establishing a standard coup- 
ling, the adoption of which has become 
general in all parts of the country, and 
in 1917 was approved and adopted by 
the United States Bureau of Standards 
as the “National Standard Hose Coup- 
ling and Hydrant Fitting’ for public 
fire service. 

Mr. Griswold was a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Ameri- 
can and the New England Waterworks 
Associations, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and associate 
member of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers, to which organi- 
zation he has for many years been the 
accredited delegate from the National 
Fire Protection Association, and hon- 
orary foreign correspondent of the Brit- 
ish Fire Prevention Committee, and an 
honorary life member of the National 
Fire Protection Association. He was 
active in his line of work, kept in close 
touch with all technical matters affect- 
ing fire prevention work, and few men 
have had so important a part in bring- 
ing fire underwriting to a point where 
it can in some truth be called an ap- 
plied science. 

During his business connection, em- 
bracing forty-seven years in the study 
of the technical principles of fire under- 
writing, many authoritative publications 
on fire prevention were prepared for the 
Home Insurance Company, whose inter- 
est he held paramount to all others. 

Morally, mentally and physically he 
was a high type of man. 

Stecher on Griswold 


Gilbert E.Stecher,special agent of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
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Ltd., with headquarters at 62 Hudson 24.2 absorbed—to a greater extent than any stage of spontaneous ignition, charring, 
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passing of Florence Mannion Griswold, hence the ease with which it can be and air gains access, or when the in- 


of the Home Insurance Company: 

“May I have the privilege of your col- 
umns to say a word ‘in memorium’ of 
Florence Mannion Griswold, the general 
inspector of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, who has just passed away. It 
may be of interest to the insurance 
world to know that in the passing of 
Mr. Griswold, it has lost one of the 
greatest and broadest minds in the in- 
surance engineering field. 

“It was my pleasure to know him very 
intimately and to learn. the wonderful 
qualities that made him one of the 
strongest characters in the profession; 
always standing for the true principles 
upon which the business was founded 
and always in the vanguard of progress. 
His work in the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, as well as in the field 
as an inspector, will always stand as a 
monument of what can be accomplished 
by firm purpose and perseverance. I 
knew him to be a good man with always 
the best thoughts with which to admon- 
ish the young student and always un- 
tiring in his disposition to spread the 
gospel, as he used to term it, of ‘fire 
prevention and good engineering stand- 
ards.’ 

“If he had lived to June 23, he would 
have rounded out his fifty-sixth year in 
the insurance business, and I know that 
his loss will be greatly felt by those 
who had the pleasure to know him and 
to be associated with him in that busi- 
ness.” 





AUTOMOBILE TOTALS 

Harrison Law in his 1922 Insurance 
Statistical Table figured that the Ameri- 
can stock companies wrote insurance 
of $4,908,688,065 on automobiles in 1921 
for $56,928,248 net premiums, on which 
the losses were $43,604,183. The loss 
ratio is 76.6%. 

The amount of automobile insurance 
written by the foreign stock companies 
was $1,332,455,218; net premiums $16,- 
108,582; losses $12,825,136; ratio 79.6%. 

Both the American and the foreign 
re-insurance companies had a loss rec- 
ord of more than 94% on automobile 
insurance business. The foreign re- 
insurance companies carried $630,693 in 
net premiums on this business. The 
automobile premiums of the mutuals 
and reciprocals and Lloyds are not 
available but the complete figures are 
stunning. 


COMMENTS ON A _ SILK FIRE 
Engineer Finds That Under Some Cir- 
cumstances Silk Can Set 


Itself on Fire 


By A. A. DAL MOLIN, Engineer, 


Insurance Company of North 
America and Caledonian 


A fire of unusual interest to under- 
writers occurred recently in the sik 
district on Fourth avenue, New York 
City. An old-established firm of factors, 
representing a large number of silk 
mi'ls, occupies three floors of a modern 
fire-proof automatic sprinklered loft 
building.. These floors are sub-divided 
into a large number of offices and stock 
rooms by partitions reaching to the ceil- 
ing, with thin sash transoms at the top. 

The fire had its origin in one of these 
stock rooms in some bolts of “loaded” 
unfinished taffeta, stored with bolts of 
other si'ks in a stock bin. The transoms 
in this stock room were closed and all 
six sprinkler heads located in this room 
fused and operated. The first estimate 
of loss by fire and water on this and 
lower floors, was placed at half a mil- 
lion dollars, but the loss was subse- 
quently adjusted at a great'y reduced 
figure, 

Spontaneous Ignition 


Investigation disclosed that the fire 
was due to spontaneous ignition in one 
of the bolts of taffeta. This bolt had, 
in all probability, been smouldering in- 
teriorly for some considerable’ time. 
These bolts of unfinished goods had 
been received from the mill in error, 
and they had been placed in the bin 
until it would be convenient to ship 
them back to the finishers, and other 
goods had been piled on top of them. 

That silk, under certain circum- 
stances, is subject to spontaneous igni- 
tion, is a fact well known to investiga- 
tors, and it may prove of interest to 
explain this phenomenon. Silk may be 
regarded as the least dangerous of all 
the fibres. It will stand heating up to 
390 deg. F. without undergoing altera- 
tion. The filaments being solid, burn 
with difficulty, but on the other hand, 
they retain tenaciously the heat once 


loaded with substances which are often 
of a dangerous character. 

Silk, of itself, is not liable to spon- 
taneous ignition, but it acquires this 
faculty by “loading” (dynamiting) with 
chemical salts, of which it may absorb 
from 300% to 500%. Loading is essen- 
tial for certain classes of silk to 1In- 
crease the closeness of the texture and 
to improve the “feel.’”” Loading to 60% 
is classed as “.ight,” 150% as “medium” 
and up to 300% as “heavy.” 

When loaded, silk swells up and pre- 
sents a larger surface and its porosity 
and ability to absorb moisture is in- 
creased. The principal loading and 
dyeing materials for silk comprise all 
substances containing tannin, in com- 
bination with iron salts, both ferrous 
and ferric, together with tin salts, anti- 
mony compounds, picrates (especia’ly 
the dangerous lead picrate) gums, fats 
and Berlin blue. 

The causes of the 
spontaneous ignition 
described by Prof. E. 
Germany, as follows: 


phenomenon of 
of loaded silk is 
Konig, of Crefeld, 


The loading materials are deposited irregu- 
larly on the silk fibres, and hence a portion of 
them gets rubbed off, accumulates in some part 
of the mass, and there constitutes a centre of 
ignition; whether an outbreak occurs or not 
depends on the composition of the loading 
materials themselves. 

If the loading contains ferrous compounds 
(poor in oxygen) and tannic acid, the material 
forms a powder that will smoulder in contact 
with a warm wire. Silk loaded in this manrter 
will take fire of itself on being warmed to 230 
deg. F. and then exposed to the air. Even 
these slight incentives are not always neces- 
sary. Ag already mentioned, loaded silk swells 
up considerably, becomes more porous, absorb- 
ing moisture, and at the same time oxygen, 
with avidity. ‘The ferrous compounds present 
have a strong tendency to oxidize into the 
ferric condition; they combine with absorbed 
oxygen, and sufficient heat is generated by the 
reaction to ignite the readily inflammable load- 
ing agent, i, e., the oxidation is accompanied by 
pyrogenetic phenomena, the silk becomes in- 
candescent and takes fire. Great assistance in 
this reaction is afforded by the capacity of the 
silk for accumulating and retaining heat. 

When ferric compounds are used for loading 
silk, the oxidation and generation of heat do 
not occur, and no ignition takes place, unless 
tannin be employed as the source of the tannic 
acid in loading. Even in this event, however, 
ignition is more difficult to accomplish, the silk 
requiring to be heated up to 284 deg. F. before 
it will take fire on its exposure to aif. 

Lead picrate imparts a certain tendency to- 
wards spontaneous ignition in silk fabrics; on 
the other hand, the stannic (tin) compounds are 
innocuous. 


Charring . 
The results of observations made in 
this connection show that the early 


ternal charring has opened up a way to 
the outside air. A built may be charred 
inside without any outward indication 
being afforded of its condition. It has 
been the writer’s observation that where 
similar goods are stored at finishing 
works, the bolts are stacked log cabin 
fashion, insuring the maximum circula- 
tion of air with a minimum of compres- 
sion, the possibilities of self-ignition 
being fully understood. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for chief statistician (fi- 
nancial). A vacancy in the Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., at $4,- 
500 to $5,000 a year, and vacancies in 
positions requiring similar qualifica- 
tions, at these or higher or lower en- 
trance salaries, will be filled from this 
examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacan- 
cy by reinstatement, transfer, or pro- 
motion. The duties of the appointee 
will be to act as chief of the Section 
of Statistics, direct research of a sta- 
tistical or economic nature, compile re- 
ports on banking and financial subjects, 
handle correspondence and prepare such 
articles or opinions on economic sub- 
jects as may be required. 

Applicants should at once apply for 
Form 2118, stating the title of the 
examination desired, to the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service 
Board, Customhouse, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL SURETY CHANGE 

Elmer Schmidt, of the uptown, New 
York City, branch of the National Sur- 
ety, has been transferred to the Hart- 
tord, Connecticut, general agency. W. 
S. McCurdy, president of the Wm. B. 


Joyce Company, Milwaukee’ general 
agents, is visiting the home office this 
week. 


R. R. BROWN A DELEGATE 


Vice-President R. R. Brown of the 
American Surety Company has been 
appointed a delegate to the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United State, to be held 
at Washington May 16-18. Mr. Brown 
was appointed by Lewis E. Pierson, act- 
ing president of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Pen Sketch of Boston’s 
New Vice-Presidents 


WELL-KNOWN IN FRATERNITY 


Edmund Winchester a John C. Paige 
Graduate; I. Lloyd Greene Started 
in This State 





By JOHN BUCHANAN 

“Promotion in recognition of service” 
epitomizes the recent action of the board 
of directors of the Boston Insurance 
Company in naming Edmund Winches- 
ter and I. Lloyd Greene vice-presidents. 
The announcement, athough unex- 
pected, came as no surprise to the 
friends of both Mr. Winchester and Mr. 
Greene in and out of the insurance fra- 
ternity, but their friends everywhere 
are pleased that these rewards for meri- 
torious work have been made. 

A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter called at the home office of 
the Boston Insurance Company the 
other day and found Mr. Winchester in 
the private office on the third floor over- 
looking Liberty Square, which he has 
occupied for many years as head of the 
fire department of the company. Mr. 
Winchester was hard at work, and there 
was nothing in his demeanor or in the 
atmosphere of the office to indicate any- 
thing out of the ordinary routine of a 
busy day. He greeted his visitor cor- 
dially and laid aside his work for the 
moment to chat reminiscently of the 
forty-two years since he first came to 
the “street” as a boy of fifteen to run 
errands for that stout pioneer, the late 
John C. Paige. 

Forty-two years is a long stretch, 
looking backward, but the years have 
been busy ones for Edmund Winchester 
since he first entered the old Paige 
offices at 20 Kilby street. Winchester 
is only one of a score of men who have 
risen to leadership from the Paige es- 
tab’ishment. Paige was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and teacher, and he had a 
faculty for picking young men who he 
knew would make good. Blunt and 
brusque at times, he never hesitated 
to tell a boy frankly if he thought he 
was a “misfit” in the insurance business. 
On the other hand, he recognized apti- 


tude by. promoting those who fitted into 
the job. 

Winchester soon received his first 
promotion and it was only a few years 
before he was made head of one of the 
divisions of the office. He remained 
with the Paige company for sixteen 
years until one day he was called to 
the office of the Boston and told that 
the company was planning to establish 
a fire department. He was offered the 
position of assistant manager under Ed- 
win C. Brush, which he accepted. 

His capabilities were soon put to the 
test and the manner in which he he’ped 
to organize the new department showed 
executive ability. Six years later, when 
Mr. Brush resigned, Mr. Winchester 
was made manager. In 1906 the Old 
Colony Insurance Company was organ- 
ized and Winchester was made one of 
the vice-presidents in charge of the fire 
department. His philosophy is this: 
“It’s the work that counts and little else 
matters.” He is democratic and acces- 
sible. 


Although slender of build, he has the 
dynamic energy of a giant and is a 
“bear” for work. The forty-two years 
he has left behind him have not ob- 
scured the warm humanity of a radiant 
personality. He is rather reserved, but 
knows how to “unbend” when occasion 
requires, and there is a good deal of 
the boy in him when he talks about 
some of his hobbies outside of business 
hours. A Bostonian born and bred, he 
knows his Boston inside out. And, like 
all Boston boys of his generation, he 
early acquired a fondness for fishing 
which has stayed with him; so he likes 
nothing better than to while away a 
summer’s day on some inland trout 
brook in the New Hampshire hills or 
the Maine woods. 

Mr. Greene, his long-time associate, 
began his business career as a clerk in 
the office of the Dutchess Fire Insurance 
Company at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His 
abi’ity as a field man was soon recog- 
nized and he was cal'’ed to the Boston 
and made its field man for New York 
State twenty-five years ago. In 1906 he 
came to the Home Office and was made 
assistant manager of the Old Colony 
under Mr. Winchester. Together, the 
two men have built up a splendid or- 
ganization through team work, the sort 
of team work that counts for progress. 
Mr. Greene is recognized as one of the 
ablest statisticians in the country, but 
statistics have not robbed him of his 
love of athletics, for he is one of the 
most prominent members of the Boston 
Athletic Association 


Commissioners in West 


Are Not Dissatisfied 
DON’T WANT SEPARATE BODY 


Apparently Out of Sympathy With 
Allegation That East Dominates 
Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention 


Far western insurance commissioners 
do not seem tc have much sympathy 
with the newspaper article, published 
in a journal devoted to interests of the 
mutuals, charging that in going to New 
England for a convention the insurance 
commissioners are showing Eastern 
domination. A group of Middle Western 
States seem to have formed an entente 
cordiale and a little insurance commis- 
sioners’ convention of their own. The 
Eastern Underwriter wired out to sev- 
eral of the Far Western commissioners, 
asking if they approved of further geo- 


graphical alignment as had been ru- 
mored. They do not. Here are the 
replies: 


A. C. Barber, insurance commissioner, 
Oregon: “Do not approve of any exclu- 
sively Western insurance commission- 
ers’ organization.” 

A’exander McCabe, insurance commis- 
sioner, San Francisco: “Personally, I 
am against any such a movement.” 

George P. Porter, commissioner, Mon- 
tana: “If there is any movement for a 
separate division of insurance commis- 
sioners I am against it.” 

NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 

The firm of Smith & Smyth, 127 
White street, New York, has been in- 
corporated as of May 1, 1922, and will 
not only continue to furnish the Ameri- 
can marine forms in use in this coun- 
try, but have added all English forms. 
The appointment of the firm to repre- 
set Witherby & Co., London, has just 
been announced and the English forms 
may be procured from them direct. 
Charles Smith is president of the new 
corporation, Joseph Lazard, treasurer. 
and Conrad A. Koerner, secretary. 


REFLECTIONS ON BUSINESS 


Atlantic Mutual Advertising for 
counts; Cable Offerings to Europe 
Heavily Cut 


Ac- 


An illustration of the keen compett- 
tion in the marine insurance market 
is provided in the advertisement of the 
Atlantic Mutual which states that “the 
largest company in the United States 
writing marine and inland transporta- 
tion insurance * * * is prepared to is- 
sue open policies covering grain ship- 
ments on the Great Lakes up to $600,- 
000 per steamer class 1 for grain at 
rates which should effect a material 
saving in the cost of insurance to the 
shipper.” Although this is the only 
company advertising directly for a par- 
ticular kind of risk nearly all the offices 
are eager for more businest). 

According to a well-informed cable 
man the brokerage and company cable 
offerings to Europe have fallen off tre- 
mendously. The local market is cap- 
able, through re-insurance treaties, of 
absorbing a great proportion of the 
business originating in this country. 
Another factor is the reluctance of the 
British markets to make further their 
own quotations on many American 
risks. This practice they followed for 
a long while, and finding their experi- 
ence on American accounts somewhat 
more costly than they anticipated they 
prefer nowadays to follow the lead of 
some American office enjoying the con- 
fidence of British underwriters. It so 
happens, therefore, that the local mar- 
ket is favored with a larger percentage 
of the restricted volume of business 
with the cut-rate offerings from London 
and Liverpool being fewer in number. 





JOHN BUCHANAN A VISITOR 


John Buchanan, the Boston insurance 
biographer and Milk street historian, 
was in town the other day. Six feet ta'l, 
hale, hearty and good fellow, wearing 
eyeglasses, he is a philosopher who 
finds pleasure in business a chronicler 
of business who finds business in phil- 
osophy. 





DINNER TO SAYER 
The newest dinner is one which will 


be given to Henry D. Sayer, of the 
industrial commission this week. The 


prohibition law does not seem to have 
decreased the number of dinners. There 
are more of them now than ever. 
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National Bureau 
Auto Manual Out 


COLLISION AND LIABILITY 





New Publication Has Condensed Rate 
Pamphlet; List of Automobiles and 
Amended Rules 





The 1922 automobile casualty manual 
has been distributed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, effective for all new and re- 
newal policies written on and after May 
1. Following are important paragraphs 
taken from the pamphlet of general in- 
structions: 

The condensed rate pamphlet Is 
something entirely new. It is a ready 
reference book containing P. L., P. D. 
and Collision rates for private passen- 
ger and commercial automobiles. The 
pamphlet is so arranged that all rates 
for any one territory for both private 
passenger and commercial automobiles 
can be found grouped together in one 
place. If any rates are changed dur- 
ing 1922 as announced by reprinted 
pages to the manual, make correspond. 
ing changes in ink in this condensed 
rate pamphlet because it will not be pos- 
sible to issue correction pages to the 
pamphlet. 

List of Automobiles 

The following changes have been 

made in the new List of Automobiles: 


(a) Fire and theft symbols have been 
inserted for each automobile. 
(b) The 1920 and 1921 material has 

been shifted to the inactive sec- 
tion and a new active section 
started for the 1922 data. The 
inactive section is printed on 
colored paper. 
(c) Both the N. A. C. C. horse power 
rating and the advertised horse 
power are indicated for each 
automobile. 
The book contains complete list- 
ings from 1914 down to the pres- 
ent date. 
Rule Changes 

The more important changes in nu- 
merical order are: 

Omnibus Coverage. Amended to ex- 
clude from coverage automobile dealers, 
garages, service stations and their em- 
pioyes. Instead of providing only “in- 
demnity” to the additional assureds, 
the new endorsement extends’ the 
“terms and conditions” of the policy. 

Residence and Location Declarations. 
Policies must now contain a declara- 
tion with respect to the ownership of 
the automobiles to be insured. 

Basic Coverage. Policies covering 
private passenger automobiles must 
now exclude “regular and frequent com- 
mercial delivery.” 

Commercial Delivery. Private pas- 
senger automobiles used regularly and 
frequently for commercial delivery shall 
be insured for Public Liability and 
Property Damage at Class 4 rates for 
“light” Commercial automobiles. 

Interurban Express. The method of 
arriving at the average rate has been 
changed. Instead of using the rates 
for the various territories through 
which the automobiles travel, only the 
rates for the terminal cities will now 
be used. 

Interurban Jitneys. P. L. and P. D. 
premium for interurban jitneys will be 
computed the same as the premium for 
‘interurban express. 


(d) 





MONTHLY DEPRECIATION FORM 


The Brooklyn office of the Colonial, 
which has its home office in Manhattan, 
with BE. E. Hall & Co., is issuing a spe- 
cial form of automobile policy with a 
monthly 2%.% depreciation clause. This 
idea has been suggested from several 
sources to the National Conference and 
turned down, due to opposition from 
underwriters hostile to any inelastic 
system of determining values at times 
of loss. The Colonial is a non-confer- 


ence company and so is free to institute - 


whatever underwriting innovations it 
desires. 


ROBERT J. NEWMAN DIES 





Head of Newman & MacBain Ill for 
Several Years in Bermuda; Well 
Known in Local Agency Field 





Robert J. Newman, president of New- 
man & MacBain, died Sunday morning 
at his home in Bermuda. He was forty- 
nine years old and for several years 
had been suffering from’ Bright’s 
disease. He is survived by a widow 
and three children. 

Mr. Newman began his insurance 
career with T. J. Temple & Co., insur- 
ance agents, subsequently going with 
the Hanover Fire as a clerk. Working 
upward he became secretary in charge 
ot the local department, which position 
he resigned about sixteen years ago tc 
become an agent with the Newman & 
MacBain firm. Throughout his career 
on William Street during which time 
the agency developed in size and pres- 
tige, Mr. Newman won a host of friends, 
and his death is universally regretted. 
Funeral services will be held after the 
remains have been removed from Ber- 
muda to New York. 





AUTO CONFERENCES MOVE 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference and the Eastern Con- 
ference have moved from their former 
headquarters, at 149 Nassau street, to 
the Great American Building, 1 Liberty 
street, where the offices are situated on 
the ninth floor. The Automobile Detec- 
tive Bureau, which adjoined the con- 
ference offices at 140 Nassau street, is 
remaining in that building, having 
moved into the space vacated by the 
conferences. 





LLOYD-THOMAS ELECTIONS 


John J. Thomas has been elected 
chairman of the Lloyd-Thomas Co., ap- 
praisers and engineers, of Chicago; 
Clifford B. Ross, president and sa'es 
manager; J. F. Raible, secretary-treas- 
urer; Frank B. Schauer, general man- 
ager, and A. J. Schlosser, assistant 
treasurer. 
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Line Capacity 
OCAL AGENTS can find ample 
capacity and attentive service for 


handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
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INSOLVENT AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 1) 
mitted, either as a matter of record or 
of understanding, to be or appear as a 
sale by any of our companies, for 
a valuable consideration or benefit re- 
ceived, of the right to have or to hold 
our commission to represent us as 
agent. 

“This is set forth’ in order that none 
of our field force may—in the natural 
desire to secure a balance due us—at 
any time overlook this important as. 
pect of the question involved. It is 
hardly necessary to remark that an 
agency’s account should not be allowed 
to get in such condition as to create a 
situation as that referred to.” 





CITIZENS NEW SPECIAL 
C. F. Chamberlain has been appointed 
special agent of the Citizens in North- 
ern New Jersey and Suburban New 
York. 











The Continental booklet, 


this insurance. 


insurance ?” 


That’s just the point. 


and you won’t regret it. 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 
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JUST WHAT YOU 


A quick reference guide to 
Riot & Civil Commotion Insurance 


“a 


Riot & Civil Commotion Insurance,” which we have just 
brought up-to-date, offers a ready explanation of most of 
the problems that confront the local agent in soliciting 


“But how,’ you may ask, “can this service possibly 
help me when I don’t solicit Riot & Civil Commotion 


Aggressive agents, alive to the need for protection 
during the emergencies of the past few years, have 
boosted this line intensively and increased their incomes. 


Write today to our Advertising Department for a 
copy of this interesting and instructive pamphlet 


THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“AMERICA FORE’: 


Montreal 


NEED 


reneral Rules and Rates for 








NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


Home Office 
80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH VIEW ON LLOYD'S 





Suggested That N. Y. Amend Laws to 
Admit Lloyd’s; And That Tax be 
Imposed Upon Assured 





The “Policy-Holder,’ of England, 
makes the following comment upon the 
efforts of the New York Insurance De- 
partment to find a solution of the prob- 
lem of allowing Lloyd’s to underwrite 
here on an equal basis with admitted 
companies: 

“A report from New York states that 
on his recent visit to that city, Sir 
Raymond Beck said that Liloyd’s under- 
writers wished to do business in the 
state legally, and that they were pre- 
pared to conform to the state laws if 
some method consistent with the or- 
ganization of Lloyd’s could be discov- 
ered, which would enable them to do 
so. Here we have the root of the 
trouble, no doubt. A corporation com- 
posed of a large number of individuals 
is not in a position to carry out the 
somewhat complicated requirements of 
the insurance laws of the state of New 
York in the same way that an insurance 
company, which is a single unit, can. 
The obvious solution is to adapt the 
laws to enable Lloyd’s to conform to 
them, and it is up to\ the state depart- 
ment to move in this matter. At the 
same time, it is to be feared that the 
department will not prove sympathetic. 
One of the chief difficulties is undoubt- 
edly the question of deposits, and since 
Lloyd’s already provide protection for 
the assured by its own conftitution, 
there is no necessity of the department 
to insist on this point. 

“Then again, in the matter of taxa- 
tion, there is no wish to evade any 
just tax that may be imposed but the 
present tax on premiums is far from 
just. It is ridiculous to collect a fixed 
percentage on premiums when the 
transaction which those premiums rep- 
resent may result in a loss to the party 
which pays the tax. If insurance is 
to be taxed in this manner, the assured 
is the proper person to pay the tax, for 
he is the gainer by the transaction, 
firstly in the protection which his in- 
surance gives him, and secondly in the 
indemnity which he receives in the 
event of loss. It is clear there is still 
a wide gap between an understanding 
on the part of Lloyd’s underwriters and 
the New York state insurance depart- 


. ment, and the chances of lessening this 


gap are not increased by the policy of 
semi-secrecy which is being observed 
on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
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Leading Topics For 
N, F. P. A. Convention 


TO REVISE SPRINKLER RULES 








Committee Recommends That Dry 
Powder Extinguishers Not Be 
Recognized; Building Regulations 





The Committee on Field Practice of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, of which Edward R. Hardy, assis- 
tant manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Kxchange, is chairman, is to 
submit to the association for adoption 
at its Atlantic City Convention May 9, 
10 and 11, a paragraph on the dry pow- 
der tube and the so-called “hand- 
grenade” that if adopted will put these 
devices out of the running. tollowing 
is the section on this subject recom- 
mended in the committee’s report: 

“So-called fire extinguishers, consist- 
ing generally of sheet metal tubes filled 
with mixtures of bi-carbonate of soda 
and other materials in powdered form 
or of glass bottles filled with chemical 
solutions and designed to be hurled at 
the seat of the fire, are not recognized 
as fire extinguishing appliances.” 

It was time wasted by an emp.oyee in 
shaking a dry powder tube at the in- 
cipient stage tire in the Iroquois Theatre 
that permitted that fire to get beyond 
control. The National Fire Protection 
Association has never recognized these 
devices, but has heretofore been con- 
tent to ignore them. As they are still 
made up and sold to uninformed per- 
sons, it is now proposed to take more 
positive stand respecting them. They 
are, of course, harmless in themselves, 
but are objectionable as diverting atten- 
tion from real means of fire extinguish- 
ment. 


Automatic Sprinkler Rules to be Revised 

The Committee on Automatic Sprink- 
lers of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation is to present for final adoption 
by the association a complete revision 
ot that section of the automatic sprink- 
ler regulations relating to the installa- 
tion of dry-pipe systems and their fit- 
tings. Certain amendments to other 
sections are also to be submitted. The 
committee has been discussing during 
the year the question of the spacing and 
distribution of sprinkler heads and the 
adequacy of the present rules govern- 
ing these features, 

There is a feeling that a series of 
experimental laboratory tests might be 
valuable as a demonstration, notwith- 
standing the favorable showing of the 
efficacy of sprinklers operating in actual 
fires as tabulated by the association’s 
statistics compiled from reports re- 
ceived from throughout the United 
States and Canada. The chairman of 
this committee is C. L. Scofield, of Mon- 
treal, sprinkler expert of the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


Regulations for Less Expensive 
Buildings 

The committee on building construc- 
tion of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation is to submit a two-section re- 
port to the annual meeting. The first 
section, which concerns Grade E office 
buildings, was presented at the San 
Francisco convention last year and re- 
ferred back to the committee for fur-. 
ther consideration of certain items. A 
Grade E office building is one wherein 
the use, areas and exits fulfill the office 
building requirements for a first-class 
fire resistive building, but are subject 
to certain restrictions in respect to 
height, and in which protected combus- 
tib'e materials are accepted as support- 
ing members and certain modifications 
are accepted in the construction of floors 
and protected partitions. 

The changes in this report since its 
presentation at the annual meeting in 
June, 1921, are in the direction of fur- 
ther liberality. One hundred per cent 
increase in area has been allowed where 
sprinklers are installed. Openings in 
exterior walls may exceed 40% if ap- 
Proved fire windows are used. The 
duration of fire test required for interior 
Columns and partitions has been low- 


ered. The requirement of metal lath 
at joining of partitions and ceilings has 
been modified. The requirement of wood 
joists three inches thick under section 
on floor and roof.construction has been 
e'iminated and the question of distance 
from exposure required for protection 
of exterior wall openings has been left 
open to the authorities having jurisdic- 
tion. j 

Section two of the report is entirely 
new and covers specifications for pri- 
vate residences which are submitted in 
response to a demand of the associa- 
tion for regulations intended to safe- 
guard as. far as possib'e inexpensive 
residences of frame construction which 
are demanded by the general housing 
shortage throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The chairman of this committee, Ira 


KENNY BUSINESS GOOD 





Agency for New York Indemnity Com- 
pany is Making Favorable 
Progress in All Lines 





The John A. Kenny agency, general 
agents for the New York Indemnity 
Company, is well satisfied with the 
volume of business which it has been 
writing since leaving the New York 
office of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company. John A. Kenny, 
manager of the agency and first vice- 
president and general manager of the 


engineer of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, is also chairman of the 
committee created by Secretary Hoover 
of the Department of Commerce to work 
out plans for buildings calculated to re- 


New York Indemnity Company, stated 
that he is pleased with the results thus 
far accomplished and feels certain that 
business will continue to increase as 
general conditions improve. 

Mr. Kenny said that their automobile 
business showed its usual good loss 
ratio and that their experience in this 
line bears out their policy of careful 
underwriting. Since the organization of 
his agency, the automobile business has 
never shown a loss ratio above 60 per 
cent. Even during the past winter, 
when so many companies and agencies 
suffered heavy losses, the Kenny agency 
recorded about 58 per cent. And the 
volume of auto business is growing 
steadily; it never being the policy of 
the agency to make a drive for volume. 
Mr. Kenny expects his agency to do 
a quarter of a million of auto business 






























H. Woolson, of New York, consulting 


lieve the housing shortage. 


in 1922. 





















“Time tries the troth 


If you should go through the large file of agency 






The Testimony of Time 


in everything’’--Tussrr. 


records of the Fireman’s Fund you would be impressed 
with one outstanding fact—the great length of time most 
of its agents have represented the company. 


- It isnot possible to give the specific reasons in each case 
for this permanency of the Fireman’s Fund agency organi- 
zation. The following facts, with regard to the company, 
must, however, have had a marked influence in bringing 


about this condition. 


1. Stability of Underwriting 
Policy: The Fireman’s Fund pur- 
sues a_ consistent underwriting 
policy. It isn’t into a line one 
year and out of it the next; or into 
a certain territory, while it is 
profitable, and out of it as soon as 
it becomes unprofitable. 


2. Consistent Adherence to 
Agency Ethics: The Fireman’s 
Fund is a thoroughgoing agency 
company, the country over. 


3. Agency Assistance: The 
Fireman’s Fund makes itself valu- 
able to an agency, from a so-called 
“service” standpoint, in two ways— 


(a) In a positive way, through 
the customary accommodations, 
assistance of well trained field 
men, advertising helps, etc. 


(b) In what might be called a 
negative way, in that the Fireman’s 
Fund, relieves an agency of volu- 
minous and burdensome details, 
keeps correspondence down to a 
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minimum, and in every way makes 
relations smooth. Many an agent 
has said, “I like the Fireman’s 
Fund because it gives us so little 
trouble.” 

4. Record of Company: An 
eventful history the Fireman’s 
Fund has had. You already know 
how well the company has acquit- 
ted itself. 

5. The final reason for the 
marked loyalty of Fireman’s Fund 
agents cannot be given in a word. 
It is a reason that will not permit 
of definition or description. It is 
intangible—elusive. We have no 
word for itin English. The French 
call it esprit de corps. 


You will not find a Fireman’s 
Fund man anywhere who does not 
believe sincerely in his company 
and its policy. Is it not but natu- 
ral then that such men should 
inspire those with whom they 
come in contact with much the 
same feeling? 
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John A. Kelly Dies 
Of Heart Disease 


MEMBER OF KELLY & FULLER 


Prominent in Fire and Casualty Cir- 
cles; Long and Splendid Career 
in Agency Fields 


John A. Kelly, of the New York City 
fire and casualty agency of Kelly & 
Fuller, died of heart disease at his 
home, 924 West End avenue, On May 1], 
after being critically ill for several 
davs. The funeral service was held 
Wednesday evening at his home. _In- 
terment will be at East Haven, Con- 
necticut. Mrs. Kelly survives him. 

Mr. Kelly has been kept from active 
business for nearly three years because 
of his poor health. His winters have 
been spent in Florida and his summers 
outside of the city. It was known that 
he was in bad physical condition upon 
his recent return frony the South. 

An Englishman by birth, Mr. Kelly 
came to New York when twenty years 
of age to begin his insurance career 
when the Northern Assurance opened 
its New York office in 1882. Later he 
was appointed special agent for the 
company in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and from there was transferred 
to Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and West Virginia. After a few years 
he resigned to take a position as special 
agent for the Queen in Ohio and West 
Virginia. In 1891 he became special 
agent for the Scottish Union & National 
for Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, In 1893 the company called 
him to Hartford and made him general 
agent, and in 1900 promoted him to 
superintendent of agents. 

In 1902 Mr. Kelly was appointed 
metropolitan manager of the Fire As- 
sociation. The firm of Blagden, Kelly 
& Co. was formed in 1904. Three years 
later, in 1907, the firm became Blagden, 
Kelly & Fuller and since the death of 
Mr. Blagden it has been known as 
Kelly & Fuller. Mr. Fuller has been 
active in the management of the busi- 
ness for years as Mr. Kelly served as 
director of various insurance com- 
panies, at one time being president of 
the Franklin of Washington. 





WANT DEFINITE DATE 





National Board Asks Commissioners to 
Fix March 1 for Filing Annual 
Statements 





St. Louis, May 1—The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters wants the states 
to fix a definite date for filing annual 
statements, preferably March 1. At the 
present time states have different dates, 
which is often inconvenient for com- 
panies. The matter was referred to a 
committee. 





WATCH YOUR STEP 





Statements Reflecting on Financial 
Standing of Reriproczals, Mutua’s 
cr Fraternals Punishable 





St. Louis, May 1—A r‘cotu’ion mak- 
‘ne the circulation of anv rumer refl*ct- 
ing on the financ’al stand’ng of a ree'p- 
rocal exchange, mutual or fraternal an 
offense punishab'e by a $1,000 fine or 
imprisonment, was introduced at the 
Commissioners’ Convention. 





KEY RING UNLOCKED IT 


One afternoon the municipal railway 
of San Francisco rang up Manager C. 
D. Ho'man, of the San Francisco branch 
of the Travelers, and told him that a 
Travelers key ring was waiting for 
somebody at the lost-and-found depart- 
ment. Mr. Devens looked the number 
up and notified the owner, who up to 
that time had not discovered his loss. 
Within an hour the man had his keys 
back. He stopped in at the office of the 
Travelers next day to thank Mr. Devens, 
and while he was there he left his 
check for liability and property damage 
insurance on a new car which he had 
just bought. 





| DEFENDING CREDIT | 











A novel and clever advertisement of 
the Palatine, a member of the Commer- 
cial Union group, appeared in the last 
issue of the “Credit Monthly,” the pub- 
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Strength has 
rotected jesources: 
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Strength, when speaking of financial 
standing, is essential to a world-wide 
insurance organization. But mere 
Strength would not impress if it were 
not coupled with Loyalty to good 
business principles anda sense of 
responsibility to the great economic 
duty of protecting property. 


A Palatine policy may be obtained 
anywhere in the United States 





OTHE Patatine Insurance Co. Ltp 
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lication of the National Association of 
Credit Men. The ad, appearing here- 
with, pictures tersely the relationship 
between insurance and credit, which is 
being better cemented by the closer 
association of credit bodies and the in- 
surance companies. 
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MICHIGAN AUTO EXCHANGE 

Asked about the status of the Michi- 
gan Automobile Insurance Exchange, 
the Michigan Automobile Insurance Co., 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., said this week 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The Michigan Automobile Insurance 
Exchange discontinued business as of 
December 31, 1920. During the latter 
part of 1920 we organized the Michigan 
Automobile Insurance Company, with 
an authorized and capital stock of $250,- 
000. The stock company took over the 
business but did not assume any of the 
liabilities of the Exchange. All of the 
policies of the Exchange have now ter- 
minated and while there are a few 
claims in the process of adjustment, 
the writer is of the opinion that all 
of these claims wil be taken care of 
during the present year.” 


UNIQUE PHILADELPHIA CONTEST 

Manager Donley of the Penn Square 
Branch Office of the Travelers, Phila- 
delphia, has announced a unique con- 
test covering the period from April 10 
‘o May 31. The office agents have been 
divided into four teams named as fot- 
lows: McBurney Giants, Armstrong 
Yankees, Mallory Indians, Smith Cardi- 
nals. Each application will count as one 
hit. Each $25 in ._premiums paid by 
ene player will count a; one run. Each 
$100 in premiums paid in one week by 
one player will constitute a home run, 
“nd no applications in one week by a 
“layer will be charged as a strikeout. 
The World's Series Championship will 
ba dctermined on a_ paidfor basis 


July 31. 
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NOBODY WINS 

The Automobile Insurance Company 
of America has recovered a machine 
supposedly owned by Napoleon Muire, 
of Putnam, Conn., after suit was 
brought in the state superior court. 
The court order recognized as fact the 
company (statement that the machine 
had been stolen from Fred Cheever, 
of Boston, in 1919. That started a 
chain of litigation. E. C. Rogers, pro- 
prietor of the Putnam Inn, sold the 
machine to Roderick Miller who later 
resold it to Arthur Pepin. Still later 
the car was sold to Muire, who re- 
tained possession until the court or- 
dered the machine turned over to the 
insurance company as stolen property. 
Miller has brought suit against Rogers 
for $2,200 damages, a'leging that he had 
to return the purchase money to Pepin 
upon receipt of proof that the car was 
stolen. Rogers has so far been un- 
able to locate the man who sold him 
the machine. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. ae ecretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
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Frank C. Haselton 
Dies in Hartford 


PROMINENT GENERAL ADJUSTER 





Had Wide Experience as Special Agent 
Before Going With Phoenix; Was 
Independent Adjuster 





Frank C. Haselton, general adjuster 
of the Phoenix, Connecticut Fire and 
the Equitable Fire & Marine, of Hart- 
ford, who had been seriously ill for 
some weeks, died Tuesday morning. 
Mr, Haselton was one of the best known 
fire insurance adjusters in New England 
and also saw years of service in the 
agency field. .He is survived by a 
widow and four children. 

Beginning his insurance career as a 
local agent in Janesville, Wis., in 1892 





* FRANK C. HASELTON 


he served several companies as a spe- 
cial agent and for some years repre- 
sented the Northern Assurance of Illi- 
nois. Subsequently he took charge of 
the loss department of that company at 
Chicago. This marked the beginning 
of Mr. Haselton’s adjusting career. 

In 1913 he became an independent 
adjuster in Chicago and four years later 
took the position of superintendent of 
the loss department of the Phoenix. 
His appointment as general adjuster 
for the three companies above men- 
tioned became effective July 1, 1920. 
In addition to his strictly insurance 
activities Mr. Haselton was an active 
member of many clubs and associations 
organized for social welfare and busi- 
nes improvement. 





BROKERS’ LICENSES REVOKED 
The New York Insurance Department 
has revoked or refused for cause the 


licenses of two insurance brokers. The 
license of Bernard E. Frank has been 
revoked by the “department on the 


grounds of unworthiness and alleged 
fraudulent practices. His’ broker’s 
license was canceled by the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange on April 15. 
The application for a broker’s license 
by William H. Heckrotte was refused 
by the Insurance Department on the 
grounds that he had failed to account 
for premiums received as a broker. 





COMMONWEALTH REPORT 

The examination of the Common- 
wealth by the New York Insurance De- 
partment, made as of December 31, 
1921, shows the company in excellent 
financial position. The report shows 
that on that date the total admitted 
assets were $4,409,909, the liabilities 
$2,545,021, including $2,154,076 for un- 
earned premiums and the net surplus 
$1,364,887, giving it a surplus as to pol- 
icyholders of $1,864,887. 





NATIONAL QUITS FIRE 

The National of Copenhagen, which 
discontinued American marine insur- 
ance business last year, has now 
stopped fire reinsurance which it wrote 
very conservatively. Its treaties have 
been taken over by the International of 
New York. 





Vice-President Ferres, of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, is on an agency trip cover- 
ing the northern offices of the company 
as far as Fargo, N. D., and Kansas City. 


Burglary Association 
In Annual Session 


NEW POLICY IS ADOPTED 





John J. Flynn Elected President; May 
Amalgamate With National Bureau; 
Define Fire-Proof Safe 





At the annual meeting of the Burglary 
Insurance Underwriters Association at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania Tuesday, John 


J. Flynn, of the Massachusetts Bonding, 
was elected president; George D. Fritz, 
of the Maryland Casualty, first and R. 
A, Algire, of the National Surety, sec- 
ond vice-presidents; R. P. Sherman, of 
the U. S. Casualty, treasurer, and H. W. 
Cluff, association manager, secretary. 
A new policy to cover individual deposit 
boxes was recommended by the bank 
committee for cities of 200,000 and over, 
but this report was amended to include 
cities of 1,000,000 population and over 
The rate for this new policy was set at 
$1 per $1,000 for burglary and 50 cents 
per $1,000 for robbery. 

A definition between a fire-proof safe 
and a fire-proof cabinet was adopted 
upon recommendation of the mercantile 
committee, and the residence committee 
recommended an amended form of guest 
cover, which was adopted, to make the 
cover on the guest’s property uniform 
with that of the assured. An amend- 
ment to the robbery policy was sub- 
mitted, by the robbery committee, which 
would include damage as well as loss 
in the protection offered. 

The Phoenix Indemnity was elected 
to membership in the association, and 
the resignation of the Iowa Bonding & 
Casualty was accepted. A committee 
was appointed to confer with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters on the question of amalga- 
mation. 

The association members were guests 
of the Electric Protective Company 
after the meeting at a dinner in an up- 
town restaurant, an inspection of the 
company’s signal system, and at a fake 
robbery staged for their entertainment. 





ADMIT THREE COMPANIES 





Surety Association Also Adopts Revi- 
sion of Rules Limiting Agents 
and Brokerage 





At a meeting of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania last Wednesday three new com- 


panies, the Northwestern Casualty & 
Surety of Milwaukee, the West Vir- 
ginia Surety, of, Charleston, W. Va., 
and the Employers Liability Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., were admitted to member- 
ship. 

New rules which have been under 
discussion by a committee for ‘several 


weeks past were adopted. Under their 
provisions member companies will be 
limited in the number of agents placed 
in the cities, villages, and townships 
throughout the nation. Brokerage is 
strictly limited to 15%. A committee 
was appointed to provide means of car- 
rying out the enforcement of the rules. 


Another meeting of the association , 


will be called about May 20, at which 
time machinery will be set in motion 
for the enforcement of the rules and 
a date set for them to go into effect. 
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| see INCORPORATED 1868 1922 
“The Stardard Fire Insurance Co. 

OF NEW JERSEY 
TOTAL ASSETS . . eet . ; - $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . 935,524.08 
NET SURPLUS - - - - 623,839.01 
O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1605 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


CHAS. 


H. POST, U. 8. Mgr. 











A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN 


HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. 


STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 


Insurance - Fire, Theft, 
Property Damage. 


Collision and 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 











BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1921 


ASSCES ccccccccccccccccccscececose $2,209,038.83 
Liabilities .cccccccoccceccccccooce 1,676,029.95 
Surplus in United States....... $ 533,008.88 


Total Losses Paid in United 


States from 1874 to 1920, 
SUODUONUE  cnccapcsecdaeccesecss $27,719,430.47 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen, Mgr. 





BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal] - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire yah, ee of H.-No. Bri. o> 


Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. F 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
& GW CROOKS, Treas. 


ORGANIZED 1848 = E. HAINES, Secy. 


Re 4 CHALFANT, Asst. Secy. 


< Ohio's Oldest and Strongest Company 


Surplus $1,195,519.73 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 





E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachueetts and Rhode Island 
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Ballard Dinner To 
Morton on May 25 


NATIONAL 





BOARD MEET DATE 





President of That Organization Has 
Been at Helm During Fire Insur- 
ance’s Most Exciting Year 





Sumner Ballard, the _ re-insurance 


man, is again to act as host at a big 
party in his beautiful home off the Ave- 
nue. This time the guest of honor will 
be John B. Morton, president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The event is scheduled for the even- 
ing of May 25. On that day will be held 
the annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, where a 
successor to Mr. Morton will be elected. 


Mr. Morton has the distinction of be- 
ing president of the National Board dur- 
ing the most dramatic year which fire 
insurance has ever had. 

Nearly everything that could happen 
has happened, viz.: companies retired 
from a state, Mississippi; insurance 
commissioners from two important 
states have kicked up quite a fuss in 
various directions—Missouri and Kan- 
sas; a new rate review bill went through 
the New York Legislature which may 
result in the abolition of the rating or- 
ganizations of the state, with one big 
central rating organization as a substi- 
tute; there was a decision or two of 
great importance in Arkansas; “Sammy” 
Untermyer and the Lockwood commit- 
tee put the insurance companies on the 
grill; A. M. Best and stock company 
men had a run-in or two; the National 
Board printed eight advertisements in 


daily newspapers telling “the truth” 
about fire insurance; insurance com- 
panies and insurance commissioners 


came to an understanding as to what 
constitutes underwriting profit; Phila- 


delphia loss conditions became such 
that prominent underwriters had to in- 
tervene to stop funny-looking adjust- 
ments; excess cover treaties with 
Lioyd’s came in to disturb the equanim- 
ity of some of the companies; many 
changes took place in underwriting 
managements, and so it went, just one 
thing after another. 

In fact, about the only thing that 
didn’t happen was a big conflagration, 
but companies writing automobile in- 
surance said that experience was as 
near like a conflagration as anything 
that they ever encountered. 

Well, anyway, through it all John B. 
Morton has loomed up as quite a figure, 
and his administration is generally re- 
garded as one which reflects credit 
upon all concerned. Of course, the Na- 
tional Board as a body has nothing to 
do with Mississippi, rating matters and 
such functions, but its leading members 
are affected by all the situations, and 
it would be quite simple for the Na- 
tional Board to make mistakes and get 
tangled up into something it had no 
business being mixed up with, if it were 
not for the good sense of the officers 
and committeemen of that organization, 
coupled with the ab!e executive manage- 
ment and counsel. ; 

But, getting back to that Ballard din- 
ner—if it is anywhere near so enjoyable 
an event as the one given to Jesse S. 
Phillips some months ago, it will be 
worth traveling a long distance to at- 
tend, There were nearly 150 guests at 
the Phillips affair, which is going some 
for a dinner held in a home. 


CALIFORNIA SURETY RULES 

California is the first state to put the 
revised rules of the Surety Association 
of America into effect. The rules which 
have been accepted provisionally for 
the rest of the country to be effective 
on June 1, together with the special 
regulations and definitions prepared for 
California, became operative in that 
state on May 1, 


Sprinkler Record 
Favors Wet System 


OPERATION 95.9% SATISFACTORY 





Employees Discover Most Fires With 
Sprinkler Alarm Second 





The annual sprinkler tables compiled 
in the “Fire Record” show a total of 
2,256 sprinklered fires during the fiscal 
year ending February 1, 1922. Fires 
located in unsprinklered portions of 
the buildings, or which were discov- 
ered and extinguished before the heat 
opened the sprinkler heads, numbered 
698. The sprinklers failed to operate 
satisfactorily in sixty-seven fires dur- 
ing the year, but twenty-eight of these 
failures were due to the water being 
shut off for one reason or another. The 
figures show that during the year the 
operation was 95.9% satisfactory. 


During the fiscal year 1920 the satis- 
factory operation was slightly higher, 
but this difference may be accounted 
by the lower morale and poor business 
conditions. The sprinkler and super- 
visory alarm service continued to make 
an excellent record throughout the 
year. The comparison of the wet and 
dry systems shows that the wet sys- 
tem operates more quickly and extin- 
guished a larger percentage of the 
fires with which it found contact. 


Of the total of 1,558 fires which were 
directly affected by the sprinklers, 807 
occurred between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. 


Employes discovered more than 700 
while watchmen and the various alarm 
systems were responsible for’ the 


others except 124 which were noticed 
by outsiders. The sprinkler alarm is 
responsible for calling attention to 339. 

The total number of fires registered in 
the files for the twenty-five year period 
1897-1922 shows a satisfactory record 
in 25,744 cases, while unsatisfactory 
reports include only 1,144. 


ROCHESTER AGENTS’ CLUB 





Meeting Held Tuesday to Launch Or- 
ganization Solidifying Insur- 
ance Interests 





An insurance club of fire, casualty 
and surety agents in Rochester, N. Y., 
was launched Tuesday afternoon. The 
plan came out of a luncheon meeting 
of eight insurance men early in April, 
and the feeling is widespread that a 
club which will speak for the entire 
fire and casualty fraternity in Rochester 
is needed, one of the few cities of the 
country without such an association. 
The committee on organization which 
has been the moving spirit, follows: 
J. Sewell Ulrich, Lucas & Dake Co., 
Inc.; William D. Hayes, Hayes, Sharpe 
& Haggerty; and Ernest A. Paviour, 
R. S. Paviour & Son. 

Following are some of the goals 
toward which the new organization will 
direct its aims: 

Advertising campaign with special 
reference to mutual insurance;  co- 
operative work to eliminate the crook- 
ed claimant in casualty insurance; 
quick dissemination of important insur- 
ance information, such as names of 
risks gone to mutuals and outside brok- 
ers, by means of a bulletin service. 

Presentation of evidence of violations 
of the insurance laws to the Insurance 
Department; co-operation with city 
authorities and other organizations in 
fire and accident prevention; holding of 
occasional dinner meetings: addressed 
by big insurance speakers. 





ANNUAL OUTING JUNE 5 

The annual outing and meeting of 
the New York Suburban Field Club 
will be held at Villepigue’s, Sheepshead 
Bay, on June 5. The club will assemble 
there, hold the annual meeting, and then 
z0 to Manhattan Beach Park for the 
outing. F. N. Smith, special agent of 
the American of Newark, is chairman 


of the entertainment committee for the 
outing. 








Established in 1872 and published each week, 
Standard of Boston has been a consistent advocate of sound 


insurance practices for a’half century. 


We issue annually as well the Standard Fire Insurance 
Tables, Fire Insurance in New England, and the Standard 


‘Insurance Directory of New England, all useful and standard 


publications. 


The Standard has reason to feel that it has the respect 
and confidence of the New England fraternity, company 


executives, supervising officials and of its contemporaries. 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Building Committee 
Reports on Housing 


GIVES MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 





350 Fire Insurance Companies and 
Adjustment Bureaus Asked for 
Opinions on Walls 





The Building Code Committee of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, has made its preliminary report 
recommending minimum requirements 
for small house construction. The re- 
port says in part: 


The great scarcity of dwellings throughout 
the country, especially the small one- and two- 
family types, reported by various organizations 
investigating that subject during the last two 
years, made #t apparent that any assistance the 
committee could render in reducing the cost 
of such construction would be immediately help- 
ful. Secretary Hoover was particularly inter- 
ested in this phase of the work and at his re- 
quest the committee gave it precedence. 


Importance of Construction 


The financial importance of such construction 
is indicated by statistics compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which show that the cost of such structures 
built during the year 1920 was about 75% of 
the total cost of dwelling accommodation pro- 
vided in cities, and about 28% of the total cost 
of all classes of building construction. One 
and two-family dwellings made up 42% of all 
building operations reported, and both this per- 
centage and the proportion of total cost given 
undoubtedly would have been greater if figures 
could have been obtained from more small cities 
and towns. According to dependable statistics, 
the present shortage of homes in the United 
States is 1,200,000. It is apparent, therefore, that 
if building regulations could be so modified and 
standardized as to effect even a small saving 
on each building without endangering its effi- 
ciency or permanency, a large total economy 
would result. 


Reducing Construction Cost 


As a means for reducing construction costs 
in masonry walled buildings, strong appeals 
were made to the committee for more generous 
recognition of eight-inch walls than they are 
now receiving in building codes of the country. 
The committee realized that marked differences 
of opinion existed upon this subject, and above 
all that safety and efficiency must not be sacri- 
ficed for economy. It decided. therefore, to 
ascertain current practice in different parts of 
the country and to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the matter from every angle before offer- 
ing recommendations. 

In order that a wide expression of opinion 
might be obtained as to the relative fire resis- 
tance and structural stability of eight-inch 
versus twelve-inch masonry walls, question- 

naires of considerable length and intended to 
develop full information upon the subject of 
inquiry were addressed to about 225 building 
inspectors in the largest cities, to about 400 
fire chiefs and fire marshals and 350 insurance 
companies and fire insurance adjustment bu- 
reaus. 

Replies to these inquiries were not as numer- 
ous as desired, still the number was large 
enough to reflect the prevailing opinion in each 
class fairly well. The returns were extremely 
interesting and quite complex, for the. subject 
was viewed from many angles and widely dif- 
ferent conclusions expressed. In no case were 
statistics or classified data available upon which 
to predicate judgments. The opinions offered 
were founded upon personal observation and a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with the 
behavior of walls in service. All the informa- 
tion thus obtained was analyzed and classified 
for ready reference by the committee members. 


Data on Walls 


In connection with this collection of data on 
walls, the U. S. Bureau of Standards generously 
assisted the committee by undertaking a broad 
investigation of the relative merits of various 
types and thicknesses of brick walls. Its pro- 
gram includes the following: 


1. A careful analysis of wall requirements 
in 134 selected building codes. 

2. The conduct of a notable series of fire 
tests upon solid and hollow brick walls 
of large size, built with different varie- 
ties of brick and mortar. 

Aside from the information to be derived as to 
the effect of heat upon the materials employed 
these tests were designed to determine the 
effect of heat upon stability of the walls as a 
whole, also the relative heat conductivity of 
different walls, and to show the influence of re- 
straint upon the walls. 


3. An elaborate investigation of the strength 

of brick walls in the largest units adapted 
to the 10,000,000 lbs. testing machine at 
the bureau’s Pittsburgh laboratory. 
Various minor studies to be made concur- 
rently with the execution of the main 
project. 

The fire tests are under the able direction of 
S. H. Ingberg, which fact insures their being 
conducted in an impartial manner, and upon 
sound engineering principles. Several of the 
bureau’s engineers are co-operating to make 
this investigation as complete and authoritative 
as possible. When finished it will be the sub- 
ject of a special report by the bureau and will, 
be of great value. A part of the work has been 


done and made available for the use of the 
committee. 


> 


SECURES LARGER QUARTERS 





New York State Insurance Department 
Prepares for Rush of Work 
Under New Rate Bill 





The New York Insurance Department 
is moving into larger space because of 
added demands of the department 
caused by the new rate review bill. The 
department will have six new em- 
ployes for this division but they are 
not to be put on until July 1, which 
means that the department will be 
hard-pressed for assistants. 

It is reported that Actuary Charles 
G. Smith, of the compensation bureau, 
will have his duties extended so that 
he will be actuary in the fire and 
casualty rate matters. 





ANOTHER MUTUAL CLOSED 

The receivers of the Employers Mu- 
tual Insurance and Service Company 
of Baltimore on Saturday closed up 
the office of the company, have turned 
the books over to the auditors and are 
rapidly getting the affairs of the com- 
pany cleaned out. The creditors will 


not, in all likelihood, receive over 30 
cents on the dollar. The liabilities of 
the 


company are somewhat over $6,- 


000.000 while the assets are about 
$2,500,000. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Preliminary Program 
GOOD 





INSURANCE FEATURE 


Aspects of Domestic Insurance, Marine 
Insurance and Hague Rules to 
Be Discussed 


The preliminary program of the tenth 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
May 15 to 18, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States gives the 
names of some of the speakers listed 
to address the insurance gatherings. 
The insurance group sessions will be 
he'd in the Crystal Room of the New 
Ebbitt Hotel and the general sessions at 
Convention Hall. J. E. Kavanagh, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, will 
speak on “Education and Service as an 
Individual Investment Paying Divi- 
dends” at the group session on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 16. W, H. Merrill, presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
at Chicago, will talk on “Getting the 
Most Out of Conservation Work,” and 
J. R. McCall, treasurer of the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, 
R. L, will deliver an address on “What 


May the American Business Man Ex- 
pect from Insurance?” 

On the same afternoon at the group 
session upon transportation and com- 
munication, with special attention to 
the merchant marine, there will be sev- 
eral addresses upon the features of The 
Hague Rules. Among the speakers will 
be Charles S. Haight, admiralty lawyer; 
F. H. Price, representing the Miller’s 
National Federation; Charles E. Her- 
rick, Institute of Meat Packers, and C. 
B. Heineman, 

The second group session on insur- 
ance, to be held Wednesday afternoon, 
will be limited to marine insurance and 
other aspects of insurance as it affects 
foreign trade. H. P. Moore, general 
manager of the American Foreign In- 
surance Association, will speak on 
“Initiating and Carrying on Insurance 
in Foreign Fields,” and Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner will speak on the “Model Marine 
Insurance Law.” No speaker has been 
selected yet to enlarge upon the topic 
of “American Insurance and Our For- 
eign Trade.” 

James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, Chicago, 
will act as chairman of the insurance 
group sessions, and James L. Madden. 
the new manager of the insurance de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce, 
is secretary of the sessions. 
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Lloyd’s As Seen in a New Book 


By S. BOULTON, Former Chairman of Lloyd’s 




















No. 3 

A predominating figure in Lloyd’s for 
fifty years, down to his death in 1823, 
was John Julius Angerstein. Born in 
St. Petersburg, he England 
while still a youth, rapidly came to the 
front rank in English commerce. He was 
one of the members of this committce 
for building a new Lloyd’s. They had 
decided upon some obscure position In 
Freeman’s Court, and had actually put 
down £100 for the option, Angerstein 
knew better. He proposed the Royal 
Exchange as the only home worthy of 
Lloyd's. The committee demurred. He 
clinched the matter by taking some 
vacant rooms in the Exchange in his 
own name and faced the committee 
with the accomplished fact. They had 
perforce io agree, so in 1774 Lloyd’s 
moved to its new home, where the twin 
companies were already established. 
The Royal Exchange was a gift to the 
City by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1566. 
Very early in its history there was an 
office there for the registering of in- 
surance policies, hence the reference 
to the Royal Exchange which you will 
find in the oldest existing policy, and 
is still to be found in the Lloyd’s policy 
of today. The building hais been burnt 
down twice, the present being opened 
in 1844. This has now become quite 
a rookery of insurance companies, over 
a dozen of them, in addition to Lloyd’s, 
being huddled together in that stately 


came to 


and imposing, but old-fashioned and 
inconvenient building. 
The fifty years from 1774 to 1824 


may be described as the Golden Age of 
Marine Insurance, or, as we prefer to 
call it, the Angerstein Age, for he was 
the outstanding figure. Lloyd’s reaped 
most of the enormous profits that were 
made during that period. Many of its 
members were veritable millionaires. 
The reasons for this prosperity were 
twofold, firstly the monopoly, secondly 
the impetus given to insurance by the 
wars that were carried on from 1775 
down to the crowning victory of Water- 
loo in 1815. It is a fact in insurance 
history that war and prosperity have 
often synchronized, and that peace has 
been followed by bad times for under 
writers. 
Chairman of Lloyd's 

Angerstein was the outstanding per 
sonality of this golden age. He was 
the chairman of Lloyd’s for many years 
when Lloyd's was the center of every 
philanthropic movement in the city 
Besides Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, he led 
the subscription lists which were 
started for all sorts of charitable ob 
jects, and he was followed by the 
bankers and merchants of London. He 
also started the idea of establishing 
lifeboats round British coasts. His 
house stood where the Reform Club 
stands today, and his collection of 
pictures was bought by the nation and 
formed the nucleus of the National 
Gallery. 

He died in 1823 leaving Llovd’s at 
the zenith of its prosperity. He will 
be known to posterity by the name 
bestowed on him during his lifetime, 
“The Father of Lloyd's,” and was un- 
.doubtedly the greatest personality that 
ever belonged to the insurance world. 

We must now deal with a dull and 
dreary period of 50 years, which we 
will call the age of temporary decline, 
which reached its lowest point in 1872, 
a year of dismal memory to men sstill 
living 


The reason for this rotten istate of 
affairs was simply and solely cutthroat 
competition. We do not defend mon- 
opolies—they are indefensible. But 
the sudden ending of the insurance 


monopoly in 1824 was like the bursting 
of a dam, and it came about in a 
curious way. 


A Rothschild Story 
The founder of the House of Roth;- 
child, Nathan, had a cousin who came 
to him with a complaint that he could 
not get a berth as an underwriter be- 
cauxe he was a Jew. “All right,” says 
Nathan, “that’s it, is it, very well, I 
will have a company of my own, and 
you shall be the underwriter.” And 
so he did. He smashed the monopoly, 
founded the All‘'ance Marine and estab- 
lished his cousin as the underwriter. 
The Alliance was followed by the 
Indemnity and the Marine and 
“Then came tears and the 
blinding rain, 
And things were 
the same again.” 


never 


Of the numerous insurance companies 
started during the fifty years previous 
to 1872, only a dozen survive. These 
are the Alliance, Indemnity, Marine, 
Ocean, London & Provincial, Thames 
& Mersey, British & Foreign, Union, 
Commercial Union, Maritime, Mer- 
chants, and Standard. Scores and 
scores of others came to an untimely 
end. 

In the meantime Lloyd’s was stag- 
gering along under shortened sail and 
laboring in the heavy seas. 

Terrible Year for Marine Insurance 


Certainly in 1872 things were at their 


very worst. It was a terrible year for 
marine insurance, and Lloyd’s had not 
then become a composite institution. 
They had indeed obtained an Act of 
Parliament in 1871. By this they had 
become a corporation, but otherwise 
they had only stereotyped the rules and 
regulations that had been laid down 
sixty years before. Those who framed 
the Act were so blind to the future 
that they actually limited the business 
to marine insurance. Of course, this 
did not prevent the members from writ- 
ing other business, but it hindered and 
cramped the development of what has 
since become so important a part of 
our enterprise, the Non-Marine. It was 
not till 1911 that a new act swept away 
this absurdity, and, fortunately, before 
then measures had been taken to pre- 
pare the ground. 

It was not to be expected that under 
the guidance and leading of the men 
who perpetrated the Act of 1871 Lloyd’s 
would make a rapid recovery and very 
slow was the progress made. Indeed 
it is only during the last 20 years 


that the new spirit gathered the 
strength sufficient to throw off the 
shackles that had bound Lloyd’s in 
worn-out customs and methods. Sut 


every year the party of progress gained 
in power and popularity until in 1908 
came the voluntary acceptance by prac- 
tically all the members of the annual 
audit, and the placing in trust of all 
premiums. These two conditions were 
soon universally adopted. Thev have 
been followed by other measures framed 
with a view to maintaining and en- 
hancing the credit of Lloyd’s and to 
improving and keening constantly up 


to date the machinery necessary to 
copo with the constantly increasing 
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business of members. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that nine-tenths of the time 
of the committee today is devoted to 
those objects, always with due regard 
to the supreme importance of not in- 
terfering with the individual liberty of 
members. 

It can justly be said that Lloyd’s has 
solved the problem of combining indi- 
vidual energy, enterprise and initiative 
with the collective security of a cor- 
porate body. ‘ 

The position of Lioyd’s today is as 
much higher than it was in 1872 as 
the Lloyd’s of the Angerstein Age was 
superior to the old days of the Coffee 
House. 

Policy Originally Adopted in 1779 

Reference has already been made to 
Lloyd’s policy. Various documents 
which originated at Lloyd’s have be- 
come standard forms, and are in uni- 
versal use by the shipping and insur- 
ance communities. Lloyd’s marine in- 
surance policy was originally adopted 
at Lloyd’s in 1779, and the wording, 
which was slightly amended in 1850 
and 1874, is still used in all marine 
insurance policies, although clauses 
added to meet modern requirements 
may vary the meaning. 

Previous to the 1st August, 1918, only 
policies on the various Lloyd’s standard 
forms bore an impression of Lloyd’s 
anchor seal. Lloyd’s underwriters then 
agreed that they would not \sign policies 
unless in future they bore Lloyd’s 
anchor seal. Consequently, all Lloyd’s 
policies now bear the anchor seal to 
show that they are signed by under- 
writing members of Lloyd’s only. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 


Brokers’ certificates have been issued 
by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association to the following located in 
the city: Fred W. Cassidy, Jr., Higham, 
Merz & Co., Howard M. Kaloder, and 
Sdwin H. Lewis. Hare & Chase have 
been commissioned for the Philadelphia 
territory by the Union Assurance So- 
ciety, Ltd., of London. 

The following Philadelphia agency 
connections were discontinued last 
week: Hare & Chase and L. C. Ma- 
deira & Sons with the Western In- 
surance of Pittsburgh; Interstate Insur- 
ance Agency and Chas. Tredick & Co. 
with the Liberty Fire of St. Louis; 
Interstate Insurance Agency with the 
Allied Fire of Pittsburgh; H. W. Quick 
& Bro. with the Eureka Insurance of 
Philadelphia; Horace A. Reeves & Son, 
Inc., with Union Aissurance Society, 
Ltd. of London. 





HOLLISTER WIITH DEPEW 

L. T. Hollister, of L. T. Hollister, 
Inc., brokers, specializing in automo- 
bile insurance, has made arrangements 
with R. Henry Depew, of Abm. S. See 
& Depew, whereby the facilities of 
both offices will be enlarged. Mr. De- 
pew will become a vice-president and 
director of the L. T. Hollister, Inc., and 
the latter office will move shortly to 
the headquarters at 110 William street 


of the Depew group, which includes 
Bale-Snedeker & Co. and the Walter 
Walton Co. Henry E. Wood will be- 


come secretary and treasurer of L. T. 
Hollister, Inc. 





TWO NEW AUTO MUTUALS 

Not discouraged by the experiences 
of others two groups in New York City 
have given notice of their intentions 
to incorvorate automobile mutual cas- 
ualty companies to write the liability 
lines on passenger carrying vehicles as 
provided for in the new Tolbert Law. 
These companies are the Transporta- 
tion Mutual Automobile Casualty and 
the Auto Cab Mutual Indemnity. 





KENYON SUCCEEDS BELFIELD 

E. E. Kenyon, assistant Canadian 
manager of the Alliance Assurance of 
London, England, has been promoted 
to succeed T. D. Belfield as manager. 
Mr. Belfield retired on May 1. 





The Equitable Fire & Marine has 
been authorized to write hail insur- 
ance in Canada. 


> 
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Insurance Problems 
At Atlantic City, N. J. 


STEPHANY DESCRIBES THEM 





Earlier Construction of Hotels Was 
of Frame, But Brick and Stone 
Are Now Used 





Albert C. Stephany, an agent of At- 
lantic City, N. J., has contributed an 
interesting article to the Atlantic City 
“Daily Press” on the insurance prob- 
lems of that popular resort. He says in 
it in part: 

The growth of Atlantic City has been 
coupled in no small way with fire insur- 
ance problems that underwriters have 


had to recognize as some of the most 
important questions of the country. 

The earlier construction in Atlantic 
City for many reasons was extensively 
frame, or brick with frame interiors, 
and greatly susceptible to the conflagra- 
tion hazard. Building regulation and 
restriction was considered harmful and 
it was deemed unsafe to build on sand 
with brick or concrete. Stone struc- 
tures were infrequent on account of the 
lack of such material in this vicinity. 

The transient populations during sea- 
sonal periods, the favorable sea breezes 
which made our climate so attractive, 
and the former inadequate and distant 
supply of water for fire protection, made 
underwriters on both sides of the ocean 
look upon resorts such as ours, hazar- 
dous and likely prey for large area fires. 
The unwillingness of many companies 
to insure at any price contributed in 
former days to maintain rates at a level 
which underwriters were compelled to 
regard necessary to cover the cost of 
such risk. 

Hazard Has Been Changed 

The recognition of these facts by lead- 
ing hotel owners and merchants during 
the last decade and a half by a revision 
of their construction has, however, ma- 
terially changed some of the hazard in 
business sections of the city.’ The ex- 
tent to which this has benefited adjoin- 
ing properties is little understood by 
the insuring public, but it so reduced 
rates on individual neighborhoods that 
many thousands of dollars a year are 
now saved in insurance premiums 


in properties immediately surrounding 


such improved sections alone. 

The aggregate of such saving through- 
out the city under the present state in- 
surance rating laws is easily nearing 
a quarter of a million dollars per an- 
num, in conjunction with the rate reduc- 
tions produced by the improved water 
and fire protection of the last decade. 

While the reductions have not reach- 
ed the proportions that might have re- 
sulted had earlier building regulations 
followed pace with the rapid growth of 
the city and the growth of ground 
values, it is evident beyond measure 
that much more can be accomplished 


when public sentiment can be made to 
realize the importance of taking into 
account the reduced carrying charge on 
structures of the fire-resistive class, 
not only from an insurance standpoint, 
but also from the standpoint of main- 
tenance in general. 

A frequent error on the part of the in- 
sured public in comparing “local losses” 
with “local premiums” paid,is due to the 
omission to take into consideration the 
fact that no community is immune from 
the possibility of a conflagration. No 
such calculation takes into account that 
under such principle, if a conflagration 
at any time occurs in any city, rates 
could or should be then based on a 
strictly local loss record. The rates this 
would yield would make insurance pro- 
hibitive. 

Such calculations also do not take 
into account that the premiums col- 
lected do not reach the companies’ cof- 
fers intact. Such premiums are subject 
to large reductions for legitimate pur- 
poses and even then are further cur- 
tailed by legal requirements for re- 
serves wisely providing for subsequent 
losses during the time covered by the 
premium period. 

This city is fortunate in having had 
among its water, fire and electrical de- 
partment heads in recent years officials 
possessed of unusual enthusiasm, aim- 
ing to follow these intricate subjects to 
the utmost with the view of bringing 
their protection up to the highest possi- 
ble standard that local conditions would 
permit. 

It is to be hoped, though, that the re- 
sults obtained will not serve to produce 
that dangerous optimism which would 
curtail the necessary further develop- 
ment for safeguarding this city’s future 
from disaster by fire. 





PREMIUM SETTLEMENT NEAR 





Baltimore Agents Working on Plan as 
Substitute for 60 Day Limit 
Payments 





The discussion between Baltimore 
agents and the Insurance Department 
of Maryland as to what constitutes re- 
bating which has been going on for 
over a year, now seems on the verge 
of settlement. It will be recalled that 
about a year ago, the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Maryland promulgated a 
ruling to the effect that all premiums 
were to be paid within sixty days and 
that for any period over sixty days, the 
agent must charge the assured 6% in- 
terest. 

This ruling was met with a wave of 
opposition by local agents, who argued 
that it was unfair to them. They de- 
clared that they could not very well 
charge a policyholder interest and, if 
he refused to pay the interest, sue for 
the interest and lose alll of his busines's. 
The committee has until July, it is 
understood, in which to devise some 
plan to take the place of the sixty day 
ruling. Under the present ruling, the 
agent is considered guilty of rebating 
if no interest is charged if the pre- 
mium is not paid in sixty days. 
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TEN LECTURES FOR $5 





University of Pittsburgh’s First Insur- 
ance Course a Success; Sixty 
Took Examinations 





The School of Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh concluded its first 
intensive lecture course on Friday, April 
21, having given ten lectures at a nomi- 
nal fee of $5 for the entire course. This 
course was originally suggested by J. 
W. Howard, manager for Edwards, 
George & Company, Pittsburgh. 

There were ninety-seven persons 
registered, most of them from the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh. Six of those 
who attended were not insurance peo- 
ple but took the course on account of 
business advantages they hoped to 
gain from it. A _ professor in one of 
the business courses in Pittsburgh at- 
tended the lectures. About sixty took 
the examinations. The majority of 
them stated that they were taking the 
course in connection with an applica- 
tion for a broker’s license. On the 
concluding night of the session an ex- 
amination was given on liability, work- 
men’s compensation, accident and 
health, burglary, fidelity and surety, 
boiler and fly wheel and insurance gen- 
erally. The initial class prepared reso- 
lutions expressing their appreciation 
of the material benefits conferred upon 
them as prospective and active insur- 
ance agents and brokers, and paid a 
tribute to Mr. Howard for his fore- 
bight and initiative in promoting the 
course, and a tribute to the University 
of Pittsburgh, and asked that the Uni- 


versity continue the course from time 
to time. 

The lecture courses were as follows: 
_ General discussion of division and 
insurance and policy contracts; legal 
liability as a basis of an insurance con- 
tract; workmen's compensation; auto- 
mobile insurance; accident and health 
insurance; the steam boiler, fly wheel- 
engine and electrical machinery; burg- 
lary; fidelity; fire—policy contract; 
rates and schedules. 


REINBOTH LOSES LICENSE 





Stoddard Won’t Grant Broker's or 
Agent’s License to Former Presi- 
dent of Automobile Mutuals 





Superintendent Stoddard has revoked 
the broker’s certificate of authority of 
Max C. Reinboth of Brooklyn for hig 
actions in connection with the man- 
agement of the Motor Car Mutual Fire 
and the Motor Car Mutual Casualty of 
which he was formerly president before 
the companies were taken over by the 
Insurance Department for liquidation. 
For the same reason pending applica- 
tions of Reinboth for an agent’s license 
to represent the Guardian Life and the 
Fidelity & Casualty were denied. 





CHARLES KNEELAND DEAD 

Charles Kneeland, 84 years old, foun- 
der of the volunteer fire department of 
Pittsburgh, died last week in the home 
of his son, Walter R. Kneeland, 312 
Rickey avenue. Mr. Kneeland was born 
in Pittsburgh, and after inaugurating 
fire engine companies here, was presi- 
dent of the old Duquesne Volunteer Fire 
Department. 
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Rent and Rental Value 
Talk Given to Agents 


CHARGE IS A MODERATE ONE 





How This Sideliner Looks to Boston 
and Old Colony Western 
Department 





The Western Department of the Old 
Colony and Boston makes the following 
selling talk to agents about dwelling 
house rent and rental value insurance: 

No doubt most of our agents have 
felt the effects of present conditions by 
falling off in premiums and the “wide 
awake” ones; in an effort to make his 
up, are now pushing what have hereto- 
fore been considered “side lines” which 
were more or less over-looked or neg- 
lected when business was normal. 

We wish to bring to your attention 
the above class which, judging by our 
records, appears to be one of the neg- 
lected feeders. 

At a very normal cost this coverage 
can be granted at the time the fire in- 
surance is written by attaching a “Uni- 
form Rent Form” rider to the policy 
and charging an additional rent pre- 
mium which should be so noted on the 
daily report under the fire premium. It 
also may be written as a separate con- 
tract. 

The charge is only 60 per cent of the 
fire rate on the dwelling and the amount 
of insurance should be the actual an- 
nual rental of the house based on leases 
if occupied by a tenant or the estimated 
value of annual rent if occupied by the 
owner, (known as rental value) the 
same form applying to both. The policy 
may be written annually or for three 
or five years. 

In case of fire the company agrees 
to reimburse the assured on the basis 
of not exceeding one-twelfth of the face 
of the policy for each month the house 
is untenantable until it is again ready 
for occupancy..: 

If a man is buying the property under 
contract he is also eligible for this class 
of insurance, and he no doubt would be 
your best prospect. Should his house 
be destroyed by fire and he did not 
carry rental value indemnity he would 
be obliged to find a house to live in, 
paying rent for same until his own 
dwelling was rebuilt, and at the same 
time keep up his contract payments. 
This would hit him hard and probably 
in many cases it would mean the sacri- 
fice of the equity on account of inability 
to shoulder the double load. 

We fully believe if you would make a 
campaign for this business, putting the 
rider on the fire policy wherever possi- 
ble and writing separate contracts 
where fire policies are already written, 
it would result in a substantially in- 
creased volume by the end of the year, 
both to your agency and the company. 

Think it over and write us freely if 
there are any points that are not clear. 





BOSTON MERCHANTS 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: In 
Boston there are a number of mer- 
chants, largely in the dry goods trade, 
who cannot get insurance enough to 
cover their stock of goods. They go 
all over the world for it, but are under- 
insured. They have been applying to 
Massachusetts for several years for per- 
mission to insure themselves by the 
process of reciprocal or inter-insurance, 
and it has so far been denied them. 
That is quite a different program than 
the general licensing of these concerns 
with power to get any members of the 
general public interested in a scheme 
which may cost them their entire pos- 
sessions. It would be embarrassing both 
to you and to me to find that whereas 
we had joined an organization on the 
blind tiger principle, for the sake of 
saving ourselves from iniquitous 
charges of the regular companies, we 
were only to find that a disaster had 
occurred, and that we were the only 
ones in the bunch that were not judg- 
ment-proof. 


Labels for Portable 
Picture Projectors 


LABORATORIES 





ACTION BY 





Equipment Must Be Standard; Futility 
Shown of Portable Booth 
Devices 





Following experiments with portab‘e 
booths which have served only to dem- 
onstrate the complete futility of such 
devices and a detailed study of the situ- 
ation, the Underwriters Laboratories 
has concluded that: 

(a) There exists a determined and 
growing demand from educators and 
business interests for portable motion 
picture projection equipment of “stand- 
ard gauge.” 

(b) There is a tendency on the part 
of regulatory bodies to meet this de- 
mand even to the extent in many cases 
of permitting the use in portable motion 
picture projectors of nitrate base film 
without the safeguards of a ventilated 
booth and professional operator. 

(c) Practically all hazard is elimi- 
nated when only slow-burning film is 
employed in portable projectors of 
standard construction. 

(d) Present rules and regulations fail 
to encourage the use of slow-burning 
film. 

Accordingly the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories has arranged to provide a spe- 
cial form of the Label Service for those 
makers of portab!e projectors which 
have been examined and found standard 
as to electrical and mechanical features 
who are willing to co-operate in the fol- 
lowing special features supplementing 
the work of inspections at factory. 

“The labels furnished by the labora- 
tories are serially numbered. The man- 
ufacturer arranges to advise the labora- 
tories of the name and address of the 
purchaser and user of each labeled 
machine shipped and an accounting for 
each serial number is thus made. The 
laboratories follow up the delivery of 
each labeled projector with notices to 
(1) the purchaser, or user, (2) the elec- 
trical inspection authorities, municipal 
and/or underwriting, (3) the fire and/or 
police department operating at the place 
of business of the purchaser, (4) the 
state fire marshal and insurance com- 
missioner and (5) state industrial com- 
mission or similar organization. These 
notices are to the effect that the pro- 
jector is designed exclusively for use 
with slow-burning film, that its use for 
projecting nitrate film except from a 
permanent ventilated projecting room 
is a serious menace to life and property 
and is contrary to law. Regulatory au- 


_thorities will be asked to co-operate in 


securing the arrest and conviction of 
parties projecting nitrate stock without 
the required safeguards and to secure 
the attention of the press to all such 
energetic measures for safety.” 


MOTOR CASUALTIES INCREASE 





132: Persons Killed by Autos in New 
York State During April; 
87 Last April 





During April 132 persons were killed 
in New York State, including New Yorr 
City, by automobile and motor trucks. 
In April, 1921, 87 persons were killed 
by automobiles and trucks, so the com- 
parison shows that casualties caused 
by automobiles and trucks are increas- 
ing rapidly in New York, State. If the 
increase is correspondingly large in the 
other states, the insurance underwrit- 
ers will have to watch the double in- 
demnity feature. 

Of the 132 killed during April, three 
were walking on state highways, be- 
tween towns and cities, and eleven were 
occupants of automobiles at railroad 
grade crossings. In New York City 
automobiles and trucks killed 76 per- 
sons, trolleys killed three and wagons 
four. In April, 1921, automobiles and 
trucks killed 59, trolleys eight and 


wagons seven in New York City. The 
figures are furnished by the National 
Highways Protective Society. 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 








Underwriters Ask 
For Uniform Laws 
And Tax Relief 


PETITION TO COMMISSIONERS 





Committee Asked to Frame Summary 
of Desired Amendments; Favor- 
able Action Forecasted 





St. Louis, May 1.—After the presen- 
tation of a memorial of American ma- 
rine insurance companies to the com- 
missioners in which they asked for a 
fair deal in uniformity of law and taxa- 
tion, so that they could get an even 
break with the unadmitted foreign ma- 
rine insurers, a committee of American 
marine underwriters and lawyers was 
told by Secretary Joseph Button that if 
the American companies would submit 
a summary of what they desired and 
would not mix up the multiple line con- 
sideration with it, the proposition un- 
doubtedly would receive favorable con- 
sideration. 

Acting upon this suggestion the com- 
mittee, which consisted of President 
Benjamin Rush, of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia; 
Charles R. Page, Atlantic marine man- 
ager of the Fireman’s Fund, San Fran- 
cisco, and Archibald G. Thacher and 
Chalmers Charles, of Barry, Wain- 
wright, Thacher & Symmers, promised 
to have drafted its idea of a measure 
which would offer the desired relief. 

The commissioners are divided about 
multiple lines. Burton Mansfield, Con- 
necticut, and Tom Donaldson, Pennsyl- 
vania, are for it, while Joseph G. Brown, 
Vermont, is opposed to the principle. 
Former Superintendent Jesse S. Phil- 
lips is also opposed to multiple lines, 
but Superintendent Stoddard seems in 
favor of going along the line with the 
multiple proposition quite a distance. 

During his talk President Rush told 
the commissioners that during the war 
immense lines of builders’ risks on 
American battleships and cruisers were 
given to foreign companies, which 
meant that foreign governments were 
put in possession of American naval 
secrets. 

How Stoddard Views Matter 

Colonel Stoddard moved that there be 
referred to the Committee on Laws and 
Legislation the memorial presented by 
the marine underwriters stating that 
the matter involved questions of nation- 
wide and world trade importance and 
that the suggestion of uniform state 
laws relating to marine and transporta- 
tion insurance were the outgrowth of 
the conference held in New York last 
winter when the general subjects of 
marine insurance and unauthorized in- 
surance were considered at length. 
Colonel Stoddard added that the ques- 
tions presented were of great impor- 
tance to the foreign commerce of the 
United States and to the development 
of our mercantile marine. 

Following is the memorial, signed by 
William H. McGee, president of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers: 


Text of Memorial 

American insurance companies transacting a 
marine and transportation insurance business 
in the United States respectfully request that 
the convention take into consideration and 
place upon the calendar of the Annual Conven- 
tion of State Insurance Commissioners the 
question of the advisability of uniform State 
laws for the regulation and taxation of marine 
and transportation insurance in the United 
States and that this matter be referred to the 
appropriate committee of the convention for 
examination prior to the holding of the Annual 
Convention. 

A number of important considerations prompt 
the undersigned to submit this suggestion to 
this convention: 

The states alone have power to regulate in- 
surance. Marine insurance is outside of the 
constitutional powers of the Congress. 

The Supreme Court of the United States hav- 
ing held in repeated decisions that marine 
insurance is an incident of, but does not con- 
stitute commerce, it is not within the power of 
the Congress to enact a statute regulating and 


taxing marine insurance throughout the United 
States. 

All practical and legal considerations which 
induced the states to grant to the Federal Gov- 
ernment exclusive power over inter-state and 
foreign commerce, apply to uniformity in the 
regulation and taxation of marine and trans- 
portation insurance, 

Although marine and transportation insurance 
may not in itself constitute commerce, it is sa 
closely akin to commerce and is such an im- 
portant ingredient of all mercantile transactions 
involving the transportation or movement of 
property whether -afloat or ashore, that the same 
considerations which caused the states to con- 
fer upon the Federal Government the exclusive 
power to regulate and control inter-state and 
foreign commerce, apply to the necessity 6f 
uniform regulation and taxation of marine and 
transportation insurance by the voluntary and 
concerted action of the states. It is vital to 
inter-state and foreign commerce that it should 
be free from a multitude of different burden- 
some restraints imposed by different sovereign- 
ties in order that those making contracts for 
carriage by land or sea should be facilitated 
and not hampered in their commercial trans- 
actions. 

How Marine Differs from Other Insurance 

Characteristics which differentiate marine and 
transportation insurance from all other kinds 
of insurance, and considerations why marine 
insurance requires uniform state regulation 
separate from all other kinds of insurance. 

1, The nature of the subject matters of marine 
insurance (ships, cargoes, freight moneys, val- 
uables in transit, ete.) engaged generally in 
inter-state or foreign trade, constantly in mo- 
tion the world over, render it both unwise and 
impracticable to impose upon such business the 


same limitations and restrictions as may be 
both possible and. advisable with respect to 
other kinds of insurance, usually covering ob- 


jects having a permanent and fixed location. 

2. The identification, for all practical pur- 
poses, of marine and transportation insurance 
with commerce throws it open to the same keen, 
international competition and attack to which 
foreign trade is exposed, uncontrolled and un- 
re ‘gulated by state authority. Such conditions 
of international competition practically do not 
exist in other fields of insurance. 

3. The development and insuring capacity, of 
American marine insurance have a most im- 
portant bearing upon the healthy growth of our 
mercantile marine and the ability of our cotton 
and grain growers, farmers, manufacturers and 
other producers to transport their produce and 
compete in the foreign markets of the world. 

The cost of such insurance has an immediate 
bearing upon our ability to export and if such 
protection is obtained in foreign insurance com- 
panies not authorized to do business in the 
United States out states lose the tax, the 
licensed companies lose the business and the 
foreign companies to a like extent profit upon 
our trade. 

Every mercantile and 
ance transaction has 


transportation insur. 
two ends—the point of 
shipment or sale and the point of importation 
or purchase. This situation renders it entirely 
within the power of the foreign buyer to insist 
that he, and not the American exporter, shall 
place the insurance with foreign underwriters. 
To keep the business here our companies must 
be placed upon a footing where they can meet 
such foreign competition. 

It is impossible for any legislative enact- 
ment to prevent or fully control such liberty of 
action inasmuch as the foreign buyer is beyond 
our jurisdiction and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that an insuring prin- 
cipal may, outside of the state (which attempts 
to prohibit certain transactions) make a contract 
of insurance which is beyond the constitutional 
power of that state to reach or control. 

None of the foregoing considerations applies 
to other classes of insurance. 

Handicaps of American Insurance 


Some of the handicaps and burdens now rest- 
ing upon American marine insurers which do 
not exist in the case of their foreign competi- 
tors and which might readily be removed by 
uniform state action. 

1. The very great diversity of existing state 
laws respecting taxation, resident agents, re- 
insurance, agreements among companies, etc., 


is sof itself, burdensome and confusing. 

. In the majority of states it is not possible 
for a marine company to issue a policy as broad 
as commercial necessities require. Companies 
of other countries are not similarly restricted. 
Foreign markets attract such business and our 
states lose the revenue on such transactions. 

3. Legislation suitable, perhaps, for the regu- 
lation and control of fire and other classes of 
insurance relating to property having a perma- 
nent location, but not applicable to marine or 
transporti ition insurance, unnecessarily re stricts 


marine insurance, e. g., resident agents laws, 
reinsurance, limit: itions, ete. é 
4. The business of American and authorized 


companies, all of which submit to the super- 
vision of our Commissioners of Insurance, and 
to regulation and tax by the states, is not prop- 
erly or sufficiently protected against the brokers 


and other middlemen who solicit insurance 
within the states and send to or place such 
business with foreign unauthorized  under- 


writers. 

5. American companies are unjustly burdened 
with taxes based upon gross premiums and are 
therefore not in a position to compete with for- 
eign unauthorized companies who pay taxes in 
their home countries based solely upon their 
average net underwriting profits extending over 
a period of years. Furthermore such unguthor- 
ized insurers, owing largely to insufficient con- 
sideration of this subject by our states, have 
hitherto been generally successful in evading 
attempts to tax such unauthorized business. 
Double taxation of the same transaction also 
results from our present state laws. 

The marine companies respectfully request 
that the submission by them to the convention 
of detailed suggestions respecting uniform state 
laws regulating and taxing marine and trans- 
portation insurance, be deferred until this _mat- 
ter has been referred to a committee of the 
convention, at which time marine underwriters 
respectfully ask that they may be afforded an 
opportunity of conferring with, and submitting 
concrete suggestions to such committee. 





TWO HEAVY SUGAR LOSSES 

A small epidemic of refined sugar 
fire losses has occurred of late upon 
vessels loading at New York for foreign 
ports, leading to some wieasines|s in 
the loss departments of the marine un- 
derwriting agencies. The two most 
severe losses were on the steamers 
“Andree” and “Siam City” loading for 
Liverpool and North African ports. In 
both instances the losses run _ into 
large figures. 

What perplexes marine underwriters 
is the difficulty in learning the causes 
for these costly fires. Neither the 
“Andree” nor “Siam Citp” fire can be 
explained satisfactorily by surveyors, 
and it is an open question whether 
there is some new inherent hazard as- 
sociated with the loading of refined 
sugar or whether these two fires and 
others preceding them are attributable 
to the carelessness of dockhands in 
throwing lighted cigarette butts in the 
neighborhood of the burlap bags con- 
taining the sugar 





H. 1. GIFFORD WITH “AFIA” 

Hugh I. Gifford has resigned his posi- 
tion with Block, Earl & Manuel to go 
with the American Foreign Insurance 
Association as a statistician in the ma- 
rine department. Mr. Gifford is well- 
known in the local marine market as an 
expert on policy forms and the growing 
A.F.LA. marine force has gained an- 
other valuable assistant to John Fer- 
guson, manager of the department. Dur- 
ing his more than ‘twenty-five years in 
insurance business Mr. Gifford has been 
with Chubb & Son, the Thames & Mer- 
sey, Frank B. Hall & Co. and Block, 
Earl & Manuel. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Organized 1872 


1-3 So. William St. 
AN 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1918 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 
































State to Liquidate 
The Norske Lloyd 


TO PROTECT AMERICAN ASSETS 





Failure of Home Office and British 
Branch Necessitates Precautionary 
Action Here 


To protect American policyholders 
against the possible demands of foreign 
claimants, the New York Insurance De- 


partment has taken over the American 
branch of the Norske Lloyd and will 
liquidate its affairs. Since the com- 
pany’s downfall in Christiania, the home 
office, and in England, where incurred 
ene are regarded as in excess of the 
local assets, it has been feared that 
attempts might be made to attach the 
assets here where the company has 
been in process of voluntary liquidation. 
Superintendent Stoddard on Saturday 
made an application to the Supreme 
Court for an order for the United States 
management of the Norske Lloyd to 
show cause why liquidation procedures 
should not be started and the order was 
returned Wednesday. 

Following the disintegration of the 
Maritime Underwriting Agency, which 
underwrote marine risks for the Norske 
Lloyd, the company ceased active par- 
ticipation in the United § States. It had 
been discovered In an examination by 
the Insurance Department that the as- 
sets were impaired, while at the same 
time the home office affairs had become 
so tangled that nothing remained but 
for the International Fire & Marine 
Agency, of which Robert Van Iderstine 
is manager, after consultation with the 
Norske Lloyd officials, to start liquida- 
tion procedures here. 

Part of the report of an examiner of 
the Insurance Department follows: 

“In order that the United States cred- 
itors may be protected against any 
liens or claims which foreign creditors 
might secure by, attachment or other- 
wise in any of the courts of this coun- 
try, and in order to marshal all of the 
assets and claims in one proceeding, 
that the United States creditors may 
be paid on equality, the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, 
in my opinion, should be appointed 
liquidator of the company in the United 
States.” 

The examiner’s report showed that 
the American assets at the beginning 
of 1921 were $4,280,343. The receipts 
during the year were $178,485 and the 
disbursements $2,377,874, of which $2,- 
120,148 were for losses. The total ledger 
assets at the close of the year 1921 were 
found to be $2,080,954 and the total ad- 
mitted assets $2,120,486. The examiner 
found the liabilities in this country to 
amount to $1,247,439, of which $1,136,- 


221 constituted marine losses unpaid, 
These figures showed the American 


branch to have a deposit capital of 
$400,000 and a surplus of $473,047, or a 
surplus as regards policyholders of 
$873,047. 





WISCONSIN KNOT UNTIED 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the National Bureau of Casuaity 
& Surety Underwriters and the Bureau 
of Public Works of Wisconsin with re- 
spect to the compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance law. Satisfactory en- 
dorsements have been drawn up which 
will now permit the companies to in- 
sure the jitneys and interurban pas- 
senger carrying automobiles. Although 
the law in Wisconsin is not of recent 
origin difficulty has existed that has 
delayed the companies in granting in- 
surance. 





The following are the chairmen of 
the standing committees of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference: 
governing committee, N. S. Bartow; 
rating and statistical committee, Ed- 
mund Ely; thefts, F. J. Sauter; forms, 
'‘). R. Beckwith; advisory law. commict- 
tee, O. R. Beckwith; commissions ¢om- 
mittee, J. V. Fothergill. 
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Interest Shown In 
Foreign Trade Meet 


CONVENTION IN PHILADELPHIA 








Four Marine Insurance Speakers On 
Program; J. W. Mason of Ameri- 
can Surety Will Also Speak 





With two conventions, the Ninth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention and 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, coming 
during the first half of the current 
month, foreign trade will receive a stim- 
ulus which it is hoped will be carried 
through to reality. Both conventions 
will specialize in foreign trade and ma- 
rine insurance, with the avowed purpose 
of bringing forth ideas and arousing en- 
couragement to culminate shortly in 
profitab:e achievement. 

The National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
next week. All general sessions will be 
held in the Academy of Music and group 
sessions in the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 
Several marine underwriters from New 
York have signified their intention of 
attending certain sessions of the con- 
vention, and especially those during 
which the subject of marine insurance 
will be discussed from various angles. 

Following is in part the program of 
events for the three days: 

Wednesday, May 10, 10 A. M. 


Address, “A Foreign Loan Policy That 
Will Enable Idle Factories to Get to 
Work.” 

Address, “A Practical Method of Put- 
ting Our Surplus Gold to Work in Fi- 
nancing Foreign ‘Trade,’ Julius H. 
Barnes, Barnes-Ames Co., New York. 

2:30 P. M. 

Address, “The Effect of High Taxation 
on the Exchanges.” 

Address, “‘The Factor of Depreciated 
Currency in Competition,’ Charles M. 
Muchnic, American Locomotive Sales 
Corp., New York. 

Address, “Why We Must Have For- 
eign Trade,’ James §S. Alexander, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 

8 P. M. 


Group I.—“Public Education for Great- 
er Foreign Trade.” 

Address, “Foreign Trade Instruction 
in Public Schools,” Wallace W. Atwood, 
Clark University, Worcester. 

Address, “Teaching Economics in 
Public Schools,” R. §S. MacE'wee, 
Georgetown University, Washington. 

Group Il.—‘Banking Facilities for 
Foreign Trade.” 

Add¢dress, “Letters of Credit and Neces- 
sary Changes in Practice,” T. P. Alder, 
U. S. Steel Products Co., New York. 

Address, ‘Uniform Commercial Credit 
Instruments,” Wilbert Ward, American 
Acceptance Council, New York. 

Group III.—‘Problems of the Export 
Manager,” (in co-operation with the Ex- 
port Managers Club of New York.) 

Address, ‘Advantages of Quoting Net 
Prices in Dollars, F. O. B. Factory.” 

Address, “Advantages of Quoting Dis- 
counts in Foreign Currencies, C. I. F.”’ 

Thursday, May 11—10 A. M. 

Address, “The American Merchant 
Marine,” W. J. Conlen, Philadelphia. 

Address, “The Dependence of Our For- 
eign Trade on the Improvement of Our 
Internal Water Ways,” W. H. Stevenson, 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal Board 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 

Address, “Shipbuilding Prospects,” J. 
L. Ackerson, Merchant Shipbuilding 
Corp., Chester, Pa. 

Address, “Marine Insurance—Factors 
in Rate-Fixing,” Charles R. Page, Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Co., New York. 

2:30 P. M. 

Group IV.—“Ocean Carriage.” 

Address, “Vital Points in Marine In- 
surance: Policies,” W. H. LaBoyteaux, 
Johnson & Higgins, New York. 

Topic, “Responsibility for Loss and 
Damage in Ocean Transportation.” 

Address, “The Hague Rules,” Charles 
S. Haight, International Chamber of 
Commerce, New York. 


QUIET ON AUTO FRONT 





Failure of National Conference to Pass 
Amendments Indicates Status 
Quo for Awhile 





A growing impression prevails in 
automobile underwriting circles that 
further changes in rates and underwrit- 
ing rules for the coming year would be 
inadvisable. Too many remedies for an 
illness” often upset the digestive sys- 
tem, which in this instance is the net- 
work of agents throughout the country. 
Many underwriters openly express 
themselves in favor of continuing the 
present rates and regulations in force 
for several months in order to test their 
effectiveness in curing evils which have 
beset this branch of underwriting dur- 
ing the last two years. 

Underwriting rules now operative rep- 
resent a fair compromise between two 
schools of thought in the automobile 
field. One group, composed of under- 
writers educated in principles of marine 
underwriting, contends that every risk 
is insurable at a rate. The other fac- 
tion believes in underwriting limitations 
and restrictions as the logical and wis- 
est method for meeting an epidemic of 
losses attributable to moral hazards. 
With the market about evenly divided 
in sentiment at conference gatherings, 
the result has been the formulation of 
a set of regulations generally satisfac- 
tory to everybody, or at least until ex- 
perience during 1922 should prove them 
otherwise. 


Local agents may content themselves 
with the unofficial information that 
proposed changes will have few chances 
of being endorsed unless obviously ad- 
vantageous to everyone. Last year they 
were deluged with a succession of 
changes which sorely taxed their 
patience and ability to keep abreast 
with latest developments, It is far too 
early to learn how effectual the under- 
writing rules now operative will prove 
as curatives, but they will be afforded 
every chance to test their worth before 
any amendments are substituted. 


Address, “The Shippers’ View,” C. B. 
Heinemann, National Industrial Traffic 
League. 

Address, “The Underwriter’s View,” 
Benjamin Rush. 

Address, “The Carrier’s View,” W. H. 
Stayton, Baltimore Steamship Co., Balti- 
more. 

Group V.—Export Sales Promotion. 

Address, “Lessons of the Last Year,” 
Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

Address, “Bonded Service As a Sell- 
ing Argument,” J. W. Mason, American 
Surety Co., New York. 

Address, “The Square Deal Through 
Arbitration,” Chas. E. Herrick, Brennan 
Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Group VI. — “Market Conditions 
Abroad.” 

Address, “European Business,” C. J. 
Warren, Remington Typewriter Co., 
New York. 

Address, “South American Business,” 
F. de St. Phalle, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. 

Friday, May 12—10 A. M. 

Address, “Factors That Will Help the 
Exchange Situation,” Fred I. Kent, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Address, “A Foreign Trade Policy for 
Americans,” James A. Farrell, chair- 
man, National Foreign Trade Council. 

Address, “Agriculture Interest in For- 
eign Trade,” Henry J. Sconce, Sidell. 

2:30 P. M. 

Group VII—‘“Problems of the Ex- 
porter.” 

Group VIII.—“Export Advertising.” 

Address, “Essentials of a Market Sur- 
vey,” William Menkel, Association of 
National Advertisers, New York. 

Address, “Dealer Co-operation,” D. L. 
Brown, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Co., Akron. 

Address, “Organization and Manage- 
ment,” J. S. Martin, Remington Type- 
writer Co., New York. 





McGEE IN EUROPE 
William H. McGee, of W. H. McGee 
& Co., sailed last Saturday for Europe. 

















| THE LAW 


Relating To 





-Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
— cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Representations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Big Verdict Against 
Darnold, Heath and 
National Protective 


OLD COMPANY WINS’ ACTION 





Massachusetts Protective Charged At- 
tempt to Disrupt Agency Force 
and to Twist Business 
Much interest was aroused early in 
1918 when the Massachusetts Protective 
Association, of Worcester, Mass., the 
oldest and largest of the fraternal acci- 
dent and health companies, commenced 
an action in the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts against Le Roy Darnold, of 
Chicago; Melville F. Heath and Austin 
A. Heath, of Worcester; Edwin A. Wil- 
lard, of New York, and the National 
Protective Insurance Company, of Bos- 
ton, charging the defendants with con- 
spiracy to disrupt its business, and 

claiming damages. 

The complaint in brief alleged that 
Darnold and Heath, while employed as 
agency officials of the Massachusetts 
Protective, had secretly organized the 
National Protective for the purpose of 
doing business in the same fraternal 
field; had conspired to twist a large 
portion of the agency force of the Mas- 
sachusetts to the new company, and 
through these agents to twist the policy- 
holders as well. 

Began Taking Testimony in 1918 

The case was referred by the court 
to a master for trial. The taking of 
testimony commenced late in May, 1918, 
and continued, with various adjourn- 
ments, until April, 1919. That the issues 
were regarded as of importance and 
were thoroughly tried out was evidenced 
by the fact that the case was tried for 
the plaintiff by Charles F. Choate, Jr., 
a leading trial lawyer in New England, 
while the defence was presented by 
Sherman L. Whipple, counsel of the U. 
S. Shipping Board during the war. 


The case excited general interest 
among insurance men because it in- 
volved the fundamental issue of 


whether company officials and agency 
representatives, while holding their con- 
nection with and drawing pay from one 
company, could engage in the forma- 
tion of a competing company, and when 
it was ready to do business, resign to 
enter its service, having previously ar- 
ranged to recruit its agents from the 
staff of the company they originally 
served, and either encourage or permit 
those agents to twist the business of 
the old company to the new. 


The report of the master, which has 
just been filed with the court, sustains 
the charges of the bill of complaint, and 
awards the Massachusetts Protective 
$195,000 damages for the losses it sus- 
tained and the injury to its business and 
agency organization. 

A significant feature of the award is 
that included in the damages is an item 
for the loss sustained by the Massachu- 
setts Protective through a portion of the 
salaries paid to Heath and Darnold 
while they were still in its employ, the 
award being based on the finding that 
while they were receiving the salary 
they were not in fact devoting their full 
time to their principal, but were using 
some of it in the promotion of a com- 
peting organization. 

The National Protective Insurance 
Company, one of the defendants, ceased 
active operations and cancelled its out- 
standing policies just after the first in- 
fluenza epidemic, after having been in 
business less than a year; its reports to 
the insurance departments showing a 
loss of over $175,000. The defendant, 
M. F. Heath, was its president. 


Widow of Scientist 
Loses Compensation 


WORKER REFUSED SURGICAL AID 








Husband a Believer in Christian Science 
Died Without Receiving Compe- 
tent Medical Treatment 





Madison, Wis., May 1—That the 
benefits of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act cannot be awarded to the 
widow of an injured employe who was 
a believer in Christian Science and re- 
ceived Christian Science treatment and 
refused to submit to competent medical 
and surgical treatment and died be- 
cause of his failure to submit to medi- 
cal and surgical treatment, is the de- 
cision of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin in the case of Anna Miller 
vs. Milwaukee Brush Manufacturing 
Company. 

The case came before the commission 
upon the application of Anna Miller, of 
§34 Thirty-second street, Milwaukee, 
who in her application recites the fact 
that her husband as the result of an 
injury sustained on December 16, 1921, 
when a box scraped his shin, causing 
blood poisoning which resulted in his 
death. In its findings of fact, the com- 
mission finds that Ferdinand Miller was 
injured on December 16, 1921, and that 
the employer did not have notice of the 
injury until January 3, 1922, at which 
time the employer sent a competent sur- 
geon to the home of the injured man 
and this surgeon advised the injured 
that he was there to give him such 
medical, surgical and hospital treatment 
as might be necessary to cure him from 
the effects of his injury. The injured 
stated that he was receiving Christian 
Science treatment and that he did not 
care to receive medical and surgical 
treatment. Some days later the physi- 
cian selected by the employer again vis- 
ited the injured at his home and dis- 
covered that blood poisoning had set in 
and again urged the injured to permit 
him to give him treatment which would 
stop the infection. The injured could 
not be induced to submit to medical and 
surgical treatment and died on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1922. 

In a memorandum attached to the 
findings of fact and decision, the com- 
mission says, “The compensation law 
in 1919 was amended by the Legislature 
making the employer liab'e for Chris- 
tian Science treatment in lieu of medi- 
cal treatment, medicines and medical 
supplies in all cases where the employer 
had not theretofore elected not to be 
subject to the provision for Christian 
Science treatment. It does not appear, 
however, that the employer in this case 
had any notice prior to January 3, 1922, 
and that there is no liability on the part 
of the employer for expense incurred 
for such Christian Science treatment. 

Unreasonable Refusal 

“The question presented to the com- 
mission for decision in this case is 
whether or not the widow, because of 
the refusal of her husband to accept 
surgical treatment, is to be barred from 
obtaining death benefit because of her 
husband’s death. The commission is 
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of the opinion that, if the injured man 
had accepted surgical treatment when 
the offer of it was made after the em- 
ployer had notice of the injury, that he 
would not have died and that he would 
have entirely recovered from his injury 
with no permanent disability remain- 
ing.” 

As to whether or not Christian 
Science treatment is proper treatment 
for an injury such as the deceased sus- 
tained and the refusal to submit to 
proper medical treatment will bar the 
injured or his dependents from accept- 
ing the benefits of compensation, the 
commission in its memorandum says, 
“The commission is of the opinion that 
the applicant’s husband died because 
of an unreasonable refusal and neglect 
to submit to and follow competent and 
reasonable surgical treatment. The ap- 
plicant offered evidence to show that 
in the opinion of the science practi- 
tioner the application of such science 
and belief would cure the human body 
of all diseases, but there was no proof 
on the part of the applicant that the 
application of medical and _ surgical 
treatment would not have suppressed 
the infection and saved the life of the 
injured man. In fact there was no con- 
tention on the part of the applicant that 
proper medical and surgical treatment 
would not have cured the disability and 
prevented death. In view of the evi- 
dence in this respect, the commission 
can reach no other conclusion than that 
expressed above.” 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


af. ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4T" & WALNUT STS. 
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F. & D. BUSINESS BRISK 





April Volume Twice That of April, 1921; 
Production Continues to 
Increase Steadily 





The New York office of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company is doing a brisk 
business and Manager John Griffin, of 
the bonding department, is well pleased 
with the production of his department 
thus far this year. During April the 
volume of business exceeded that for 
April, 1921, by twice the total reported. 

Manager Griffin is optimistic concern- 
ing the bonding business. He states 
that the production during the past four 
months indicates, by its steadily in- 
creasing volume, that general business 
conditions, in so far as they affect the 
bonding business, are improving and 
that the country is on the road to 
prosperous times again. 





CRIME WAVE IN PITTSBURGH 





Burglary Insurance in Demand; Bank 
Robberies Most Disastrous; Pay- 
master Hold-Ups Common 
House robberies, bank robberies and 
paymaster hold-ups are becoming so 
common in Pittsburgh that the insur- 
ance companies which have representa- 
tives in that district are doing a land- 
office business. But from the stand- 
point of the insurance companies, this 
business represents a loss rather than 
a profit because they are paying out 
more money than they are collecting in 

the way of premiums. 

On bank robberies and paymaster 
hold-ups in Pittsburgh and its immedi- 
ate vicinity, two insurance companies 
alone have paid out approximately 
$350,000 during the last year; of this 
more than $200,000 was distributed 
within the past six months. House rob- 
beries in the district are without a 
precedent. 








Charles C. Dunn, formerly with 
Mackey & Abbe, has become associated 
with the agency department of the Na- 
tional Surety. Harry F. Lake is in 
charge of the re-insurance department 
in place of Roy Fanning. 
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Fidelity and Surety 
Information Given 
To Penn. Federation 


BURDSALL’S 





FRANK  D. TALK 





President of Philadelphia Surety Un- 
derwriters’ Association Addresses 
Harrisburg Audience 





“What the Insurance Federation Can 
Do For the Fidelity and Surety Busi- 
ness,” was the subject of a paper by 


Frank D. Burdsall, president of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of 


Philadelphia, at the ninth annual ‘con- 
vention of the Insurance Fraternity of 
Pennsylvania, held in Harrisburg this 
week. Mr. Burdsall’s talk follows in 
part: 


Surety companies reported to the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department bond premiums amount- 
ing to $7,899,535 written in the year 1921, and, as 
these figures were submitted for the purpose of 
taxation, it is hardly likely they were inflated to 
the slightest extent. This ts no inconsiderable 
amount and I think it may be rather surprising to 
a number of you big fellows in general lines who 
have always considered the surety as an ex- 
tremely technical business and not of. sufficient 
size to warrant the special consideration it re- 
quires. It is this prejudice that I first want to 
try and clear away and I am going to endeavor 
to prove to you that there is no other form of 
insurance so closely written to the principles of 
common sense as are fidelity and surety bonds 

To start off with, the undertaking of a surety 
bond is practically the same as putting your 
name on the back of a man’s note, for it means 
that if the principal defaults the surety must 
make good. We know how serious an _ obliga- 
tion of this character is, when considering go- 
ing on the personal bond of someone with whom 
think we 


we are perfectly acquainted, and so 
many men have been so terribly hurt by this 
procedure that the detter advised class of indi- 


viduals have discontinued the practice even with 
their most intimate friends. 


The Contract Application 


We will start off with a contract application. 
First, we want to know the name and address. 
If the applicant is an individual, we would like 
to know his age, because, if he is only twenty- 
five and it is a $100,000 contract we are asked 
to bond, it would be well to consider how he 
could have gotten the necessary experience to 
perform the work, or if, on the other hand, he 
is Seventy-five, we better see that the undertaker 
is not flirting with him and what chance there 
would be for continuance of his business in the 
event of his death. Next comes the questions 
inquiring as to the nature of the contract, the 
contract price and the amount of bond required. 
Then’ it is asked as to how much of the work 
will be sublet and whether the sub-contractors 
will also furnish bonds. This is important be- 
cause it gauges the amount of work that is 
actually to be performed by the applicant, and, 
if this is only a small amount and the sub-con- 
tractors are all of good standing, or intend fur- 
nishing bonds, the surety’s risk is naturally re- 
duced. Then comes the question as to other 
bids submitted on the same contract and, if our 
man’s price is $100,000 and the next bid is 
$120,000 and two other bids run from there up 
to $135,000, naturally there is something wrong. 
The applicant has made a mistake; perhaps he 
has forgotten the roof or, at any rate, it gives 
us something upon which to judge whether or 
not his figures are reasonable. Following come 


the questions as to when the work is to’ be 
commenced, completed, and penalty for non- 
completion at specified date. These are all -rea- 


sonable questions. For example: Supposing the 
job is to be started in November and finished 
in April. we all know the weather hazards that 
are involved in that season of the year and that 
the penalties, which are usually treated as liqui- 
dated damages and deducted from the contract 
payments, might make the fellow throw up his 


hands very early in the game. Then we ask 
how the payments are to be made. This is im 
portant because, if a man is to be fully 


paid as the work progresses, there is the moral 
temptation to stop the instant he encounters any 
difficulties. 

On the other hand, if 10 or 15% is retained 
from each monthly payment, it inspires him to 
go ahead and the retained percentage is always 
a shock absorber to the surety in the event 
the contractor defaults. Then the questions are 
asked as to whether the applicant has applied to 
any other companv. T do not have to explain 
the importance of this question, as veu_ will 
readily see, if the application is declined by 
one company as being weak in a certain particu 
lar, say as to the amount of cash on hand, the 
applicant may strengthen up that point on the 
next statement he makes and the company oucht 
to look into these particulars. Then comes the 
question as to what experience he has had in 


the line of work and a statement as to the 
amount of work the applicant has on hand. This 
is particularly important, because, while his 


capital might justify the contract for which he 


is applying fer a bond, but, if he has two or 
three time that much work in progress and 
only partially completed, it is then a serious 
que stion if he hould take on another job. We 
all know the tendency of contractors to over 
trade and the history of the business shows that 
in a preponderance of failures the contractors 


have considered the over trading as their tem- 
porary salv-tion and it has delayed their calami- 
ties, in some instances, many years. It is the 
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Chart shows accident frequency averages for years in lines at tops of shaded blocks 


frequency per 100 employees in hills and valleys 


Travelers Service is Equal to the Task of Making 
Permanently 


Here is a chart that shows how a Safety Campaign among em- 
ployees will get results; how 


Successful 


waning iaterest will permit the 
accident rate to rise again, and how enthusiasm can once again be employees. The safety 
aroused, and thereafter a consistently good record can be main- however, that the good 
tained. 

The chart represents the accident experience of a large manu- 


during the period, eight 
facturer of food products. 


This was a reduction of 

1919 the record of 1919. 
During the year 1919 the management followed all recommen- 
dations of the Travelers Inspection Division for the removal of 
physical hazards in the factory, and with the assistance of The 


and the families depenc 
much for the employer 


i 1. Therisk now earr 
Travelers, established a Safety and Welfare Organization. The a) lag ‘ 
; : ; : 2. The experience « 
chart shows a fluctuating experience that year with an average of 
tl accidents per 1,000 employees for each month. = saa . 
3. The new rate isa 


1920 

In the year 1920 the manufacturer continued to make physical 
improvements. But in the early part of the year, interest in the 
sufely organization among employees lagged. 


insurers, and, in additio 


This was probably 
due to the fact that many new workers were brought in, the in- measurable by any syst 
crease in the total number of employees for the year having been 
23 percent. The-older employees were not sufficiently familiar 
with the safety organization to care to impress its necessity upon 
the new 


But the Travelers me 


hands. During the middle of the year, however, real 
results were secured, and such an excellent record was made that 
the average accident frequency for the entire twelve months was 33 
per 1,000 employees per month. 


Other methods of han 
premium cost, but, in 
made at the expense of 
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BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, 


1921 


and monthly average accident 


Dec. 


Safety Organizations 


1921 


In 1921 there was another substantial increase in the number of 


idea was so'well established by this time, 
work of the two previous years was not 


undone, even temporarily, and the accident frequency averaged, 


or nine per 1,000 employees each month. 
79 percent in the accident frequency from 


While this safety work has meant a great deal to the employees 


lent upon them, it has also accomplished 
is the maximum schedule-rating reduction. 
lebit has been reduced to approximately 


37 percent below that of 1921. 


pproximately 32 percent below manual. 


Here is a saving as great as that offered by mutual or reciprocal 


n, the employer has profited in dollars and 


cents through a 79 percent reduction in the number of interrup- 
tions to production and through an improved morale that is not 


em yet evolved. 


thod of handling Compensation Insurance 


saves, not only in the premium costs and in the manufacturing 
cost, but also in the life : 


and limb of workers; and it improves the 


relationship between capital and labor. 


dling compensation insurance may save in 
the majority of cases, these savings are 
human life and limb. 
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eld story of getting another job to pay off the the applicant gives to the surety his confidence 


pressing claims on the one previous—the game in the way of making this statement absolutely 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul—and which, in accurate and complete. It does not seem to me 
some instances, can be carried on for a sur there should be any delicacy whatever on this 


prisingly long time, but, eventually, the day of 
judgment arrives and it is found that liquidation 
is impossible. A complete financial statement is 
requested on the application and it is at this 
point that some of you good producers rathe1 


point. Following this, the applications calls for 
whether or not the applicant is an endorser or 
surety for others, the amount of life insurance 
he carries and his compensation and public lia- 
bility covers. Then comes the agreement 


hesitate to indulge in particulars, but surely of indemnity wherein he agrees to pay the pre- 
you can see how necessary it is for the surety mium and promises to have the surety harm- 
company to know the applicant’s resources, as less from loss and subrogates his rights in the 
otherwise how can it determine whether or not event of default. Trade references and the 
he can finance the job? agent’s or broker’s recommendations are re- 


quested and a copy of the contract. Now you 
Banks have all of the features constituting an appli- 
The first question is: cash in banks and speci- tion for a contract bond and I will leave it to 


fy the banks, and these figures should always Yu if every one of the questions are not abso- 
be verified by the local agent or broker making lutely important and fair and would you not 
up the statement. AIl you have to do is to want to know the same particulars yourself were 
show the statement to the cashier of the bank you acting in the capacity of surety? 

and he will tell you whether or not it is cor As to fidelity bonds: here we trade almost 
rect, and there again comes in the important exclusively on the principle of honesty and 
underwriting assistance rendered by the field morality instead of financial resources except 
man. Then is noted the various other assets in such cases as where we might have an appli- 


and opposite to them is the column for liabilities. 
This naturally is the most important part of the 
entire application and unless it is very carefully 


cation from an individual who is in an_unfor- 
tunate financial condition and who is about to 
occupy a position of trust where he will have 


treated and verified as much as possible the access to funds that would immediately relieve 
surety cannot pass on the risk. The surety his personal strain. Another exception is where 
takes the stand that it is asked to extend its a man is employed strictly on commission and 


confidence, and it is only fair that, in return, his duties are to sell and collect. Unless he has 


some independent resources it is evident that he 
is going to labor under a hard strain and will 
have the human temptation to use from the col- 
lections such commissions as he considers earned 
on current sales. These sales may not be passed 
by the credit department or the orders may be 
cancelled and you can readily see the trouble- 
some claims that are bound to develop where @ 
salesman is on a commission only basis. 

These cases are infrequent, but are the ones 
where the applicant’s financial condition would 
have a decided bearing on the execution of his 
bond, and, let me say right here, that the moral 
effect of fidelity bonds in keeping the employees 
honest is of as great a virtue to the employer 
as their indemnity in event of default, and this 
paint should be emphasized in the solicitation 
of the business. Usually it is simply a case 0 
having the applicant fill in the customary fidelity 
application which inquires as to his residence, 
age, business history and personal references, 
all of which we investigate in an effort to de- 
termine if his reputation entitles him to our 
confidence. So much for the individual himself, 
but, concurrent with a fidelity application we 
secure an employer’s statement. setting forth the 
duties the applicant is expected to-perform and 
what authority he exercises over the funds which 
it is desired to protect by a surety bond. _ The 
employer’s statement is, therefore, at times, 


nearly as important as the application of the 
For example, supposing the 


individual, firm 
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states that he will have unlimited authority to 
sign checks and that no counter-signature will 
be required; this, of course, makes the full bank 
account immediately available to our applicant, 
and even though he be honest it is a wrong 
temptation to exist. The statement also brings 
out at what intervals audits are made of the ap- 
plicant’s accounts and you can readily under- 
stand that if these audits are not regularly per- 
formed by proper officials that a claim may final- 
ly develop where the man under bond has been 
going wrong for a surprisingly long period. It 
is, therefore, upon the investigation of the ap- 
plicant’s moral history and the condition of the 
employer’s statement that the surety endeavors 
to determine the acceptability’ of the ordinary 
fidelity risk, and, again, I leave it to you if 
there is — more than common sense in- 
volved in the transaction. 


Judicial Surety 


As to judicial surety. The very name sug- 
gests that the ordinary laymen can hardly ex- 
ect to indulge gg | in this class of business, 
put here is another line where, if you will fol- 
low me, I will endeavor to point out that the 
same simple rules of common sense are used. 
Your various orphans’ courts throughout the 
state are daily making available a great many 
administrator and guardian bonds which form 
a very desirable part of judicial surety, and, if 
the administrator or guardian is an individual 
of average — and integrity, we seldom hesi- 
tate to act as his surety. e do as a rule, 
though, exercise joint control over the assets of 
the estate in the way of countersigning checks 
and having the securities deposited so they are 
not available to our principal unless aicom- 
panied by a representation of the surety com- 
pany. This is necessary because, as you can 
easily appreciate, the administrator may not be 
thoroughly familiar with his trust and would, 
upon the request of the heirs, feel to pay out 
these moneys for current expenses that legally 
should not be paid until after all claims on the 
estate are settled. We, therefore, prove an ad- 
vantage to him in exercising this point control 
in the way of guiding him and relieving him 
from such requests as may be made from the 
heirs, who, in some cases, are his relatives. As 
to the joint control over the securities, we have 
had so many sensational cases where people of 
splendid standing have gone wrong while hav- 
ing access to securities belonging to others, that 
it is hardly necessary to dwell upon the advan- 
tage of making it impossible to have sole ac- 
cess to these assets, and, finally, how would the 
surety prove the account of the principal in the 
event of his death or disappearance if it had 
not exercised this joint control and had not a 
record of the status of the case? All of which 
is particularly necessary in long time guardian 
and trustee bonds, 

As to some of the other and less popular 
forms of judicial surety, these bonds, right on 
the face of them, will very quickly show you 
their hazards, as, for example, in dissolving of 
an attachment or an appeal where it is evi- 
dent that there is not only an action against the 
defendant who is our applicant, but that the 
action has already started and the surety is re- 
quested to relieve his unfortunate and uncom- 
tortable position by the execution of a bond. 
These are practically financial guarantees, be- 
cause, if the initial proceedings are affirmed, he 
must pay the verdict and we, being bound with 
him unto the court, must stand the loss if the 
principal defaults. Collateral is required in such 
cases and for reasons you can easily see. 

As to receivers and trustees in bankruptcy: 
here again the underwriting is based almost en- 
tirely upon the applicant’s moral reputation and 
ability to perform his duties, which are subject 
to the direction of the court, and these bonds 
are considered desirable when the surrounding 
conditions are consistent. 

As to the various other forms of bonds, such 
as bank depository, official, indemnity and li- 
cense, there again the applications bring out the 
important points and the underwriting, as usual, 
is based on a common sense view of the obliga- 
tion the surety is asked to undertake. 

And now you have all the mysteries of the 
surety business that involve the successful agents 
and brokers. As to the actual underwriting, you 
may leave that to the home office departments, 
which always appreciate your personal recom- 
mendations in wddition to the formal applica- 
tions. And do not be surprised if the home 
office differs with you in opinion if you have 
not assisted in the underwriting by looking into 
the important details and giving the home office 
the facts upon which you base your faith. It is 
not one little shriveled-up man in the home 
office who matches his wits against yours, but an 
underwriting board, whose duty it is to make 
the capital work for public accommodation and 
at the same time protect it from unreasonable 
tisk for the stockholders. But they are not 
mind-readers, and again you see the important 
part you field men must play to get the desired 
results. 


The Average Insurance Man 

_The average insurance man has not improved 
his M aigbponeng to develop the business. For 
example, many of you Soakers and agents han- 
dling the insurance accounts of large interests, 
have, in all probability, never earnestly inquired 
as to the protection the assured should have in 
the way of fidelity bonds, and, therefore, a 
large amount of this business remains to be 
opened up by your individual efforts. Then 
there is the old style tendency of personal surety 
and which still exists pretty generally except in 
the larger cities where the newspaper reports of 
defalcations have educated the people to avoid 
it. But do you not see, gentlemen, how, by 
the expenditure of your missionary efforts, per- 
sonal surety could be stamped out almost en- 
tirely, thereby preventing great losses and dis- 
appointments to many individuals and estates, 
the risks being placed in the corporate sureties 
where they correctly belong? 

If this summary has in any way cleared the 
Prejudice in your minds about its being such a 
technical and special line, and if you join with 
me in the opinion that it is written only in ac- 
cord with the rules of good common sense, you 
have my first ‘points as to how the Federation can 
help the fidelity and surety business, 


Surety Pool To 
Write Taxicabs 


UNITY BRINGS STRENGTH 


Seven Companies in Preliminary Or- 
ganization; Brokerage Will Be 
Paid; Good Prevention Work 


Surety companies will organize a 
pool for the bonding business on taxi- 
cabs which becomes necessary under 
the provisions of the Tolbert law. Just 
what companies will participate in the 
organization is'not yet certain after 
meetings at which the general plans 
were discussed by surety men. A com- 


mittee composed of representatives of 
the National Surety, chairman, Fidelity 
& Deposit, Fidelity & Casualty, Ameri- 
can Surety, Globe, Hartford, and Royal 
Indemnity, has been appointed to com- 
plete a preliminary organization. Com- 
panies of the National Bureau will 
write these taxicab lines individually. 

Rumors to the effect that brokerage 
wll not be paid by the new organization 
are emphatically denied. Brokerage 
will be paid, but the rate has not yet 
been determined. Rates have not been 
discussed as yet, but must be set as an 
experiment subject to adjustment upon 
the tabulation of sufficient experience 
under the new bonds. 

A special organization with its own 
central office will be built up for the 
efficient working of the pool. Losses 
will be adjusted from that office which 
will maintain its-own corps of doctors, 
lawyers, nurses, and service depart- 
ments. One company expresses the 
opinion that some portion of the pre- 
miums collected would be used to pre- 
vent accidents. This company looks 
upon the law as an experiment enacted 
for the benefit of the public and sees 
a public duty on the part of the com- 
panies to help the experiment to suc- 
ceed. It must be entered into with 
little hope of immediate profit. 

Whether the pool will cover all the 
first class cities of the state included 
under the provisions of the law has not 
been determined. It appears probable, 
however, that these will all be includ- 
ed. That means a separate office and 
a complete staff of workers in Buffalo, 
Rochester, and New York. The pres- 
ent plans have merely outlined the idea 
of the pool without defining its scope 
and no positive statement can be made 
on this point until the committee work 
has put the organization on a working 
basis. According to the provisions of 
the law, all cabs which are not pro- 
tected either by bond or other specified 
insurance must be taken off the streets. 








Corporate Surety 


The only other feature is that now the cor- 
porate surety business requires the same protec- 
tion from the Federation as do other lines of 
insurance in the way of guarding against social- 
istic attacks, which, if successful, will deprive 
the great companies of the business they have 
developed and which has existed for a number 
<_o to the great benefit of the general 
public. 

Only two months ago over in New Jersey an 
association of contractors got together and evi- 
dently decided that the surety companies were a 
little too particular in their underwriting and 
too expensive in their charges and it was thought 
that the state could administer such a depart- 
ment, under political control, in a much easier 
fashion. herefore, a bill was prepared and 
submitted to the New Jersey State Legislature 
for the establishment of a suretv fund to bond 
all state road contracts and which would have 
eliminated corporate suretv from this business. 
We have no Federation in the state of New 
Tersey at this time; as a result, this bill got as 
far as second reading when the session ad- 
journed. We are very hopeful that a Federa- 
tion will be established in New Jersey before 
the next session of the Legislature, as its ab- 
sence in this one instance clearly established its 
necessity.. There is no doubt but what the In- 
surance Federations of the various states are go- 
ing to prove the very life guards of stock com- 
panies and the insuring public in general from 
the seductive attacks of the socialistic orators 
who have no knowledge whatever of the insur- 
ance business of which they speak. 

Now you have the full vist of my efforts in 
trying to acquaint you with corporate suretv: 
second, pointine out the important part you field 
men play in its success: thirdly, asking vour 
protection for it, and, if J have succeeded in 
making all this plain. I have explained how 
the Federation can help the fidelity and surety 
business. 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS TO SPEAK 

Augustus Thomas, known to students 
of the drama as the dean of American 
playwrights, will be one of the speakers 
at the annual dinner of the Casualty 
and Surety Club to be held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria roof garden next Wednes- 
day evening. Edward C. Lunt, vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
has also been secured as one of the 
chief speakers of the evening. John S. 
Turn, president of the club, will pre- 
side. One other speaker will be an- 
nounced later. The membership of the 


club has grown until 640 names are en- 
rolled and the largest attendance in its 


history is expected. Members are per- 
mitted to invite guests. The price of 
the guests’ tickets is $6.00 each, and 
they may be obtained from BE. E. Brad- 
ley, 84 William street, treasurer of the 
linner committee. 





Prosecuting Fakers 


A campaign against fraudulent claims 
filed with casualty companies has been 
going on for some time under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Dorn, of the United States 
Casualty, as chairman of a committee. 
Prosecutions against (six persons are 
now under way. Some convictions have 
been made and others are expected. 
This will eventually be reflected to 
the benefit of the policyholder, and is 
a good sales point. 
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Guarantee “a Accident 
| Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, BNGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 








The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
HIRE EMEN'S IN NSURANCE 


IVITAIN ¥ 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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